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ARCHITECTURE 
IN ENGLAND 


CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTORY. ROMAN AND SAXON REMAINS 
(First Century A.D. to A.D. 1066) 


RCHITECTURE is the greatest of the 
AN Arts; it is the only one that is produced 
in accordance with definitely acknowledged laws 
of right and wrong, and these laws can be taught 
to a student. Painting, Drawing, and Sculpture 
ean all be studied under teachers, but neither of 
them possesses definite laws of right and wrong ; 
rules can only be laid down by individual masters 
according to their own views, with which no other 
artist is likely to agree entirely. The successful 
mannerisms of all great masters have been acquired 
by independent study and experience, and certainly 
have never been taught. No two artists, however 
eminent, would ever paint a given tree in exactly 
the same way; and this shows that there is 
really no right way to paint a tree, but only the 
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way that each particular artist finds out that 
enables him to paint a tree as he likes it best. 

But with Architecture it is different. If anyone 
wants a building made entirely in the Doric style 
it can be accurately done by any good architect, 
because the particular forms used in Doric archi- 
tecture are definite, and the same may be said 
about any of the great styles. Architecture is 
fundamentally a mathematical problem in each 
case, and in the specifications and plans which 
have to be meticulously prepared for the building 
of any large structure problems which can only 
be resolved by mathematical solution crop up 
continually, and unless all these are properly 
worked out and applied the building will not 
stand up for long. 

Architecture is also a scientific subject, and 
unless an architect understands something about 
tensile strengths of metals and their powers as to 
strains and stresses, the chemical peculiarities of 
stones, bricks, cements, and woods, and the 
geological qualities of his chosen site, his building 
is certainly likely to go wrong. He should, 
moreover, even know something about Natural 
History, so that he may be able to counteract the 
baleful energies of minute enemies like those who 
have been for many years regaling themselves on 
the beams of the magnificent roof of Westminster 
Hall, with the result that it has to be practically 
rebuilt. 
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An architect must be a trained geometrical 
-draughtsman, fully acquainted with the use of 
compasses and rulers, and he should understand 
practically the various methods of working and 
carving in stone, brick, and wood, so as to be able 
to guide and assist his skilled workmen in all these 
materials whenever advisable. 

Beyond all these technical acquirements, all of 
which can be learned, a really great architect 
must have a quality which cannot be learned— 
the original gift of genius and originality. All 
great architects have also been great artists. 

Primitive man lived in his convenient cave 
without doing much to it except, perhaps, chipping 
off an awkward corner with a flint hammer, or 
rolling a big stone across the opening as a kind of 
door. He ornamented his natural walls often 
enough with drawings, mostly of animals, in black 
soot, white chalk, and rust red, but building work 
came at a comparatively late period. 

Some very fine frontages, especially in Egypt 
and in India, have not been built at all, but all 
laboriously and skilfully carved out of a rock face. 
The doorways in these curious rock temples lead 
to inner chambers and sanctuaries, many of which 
are probably natural caves, and others have been 
hollowed out as required. Although these are 
not buildings, many architectural problems must 
_ have been met with in their design, and they have 
been planned in due and careful consideration of 
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the strength of the rock itself, so that they have 
lasted extraordinarily well. Many of them are 
most imposing. 

The Romans under Julius Cesar came to 
Britain, probably after tin, in the year 55 B.c., 
but they soon left. In the next year, however, 
Ceesar returned with a large army and conquered 
the Britons under Cassivellaunus, and after much 
trouble and varied fortunes the country finally 
became a Roman Province. 

The Romans built largely in the matters of 
towns, fortresses, walls, and roads, and, so far as 
foundations go, the remains of many of these 
buildings still exist. Our island, however, was 
at such a distance from Rome itself, and indeed 
such a troublesome and expensive possession, that 
in A.D. 410 the Romans definitely left us altogether. 
In all cases of Roman architectural remains there 
is no sign of any design, or method of construction, 
differing from the usual Roman styles prevailing 
on the Continent. 

At Dover Castle there is an octagonal pharos, 
or lighthouse, of Roman workmanship, which 
shows clearly the typical alternate courses of stone 
and thin red tiles; and the excellent restoration 
of the old church adjacent shows perfectly the 
Roman method of building windows with flat 
tiles. There is another pharos (circular) in 
Flintshire. 

The finest Roman bath now left is at Bath, and 
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the foundations of another can be seen at Chesters 
in Northumberland ; and many bits of Roman 
ruins are to be found at Richborough in Kent, 
Burgh Castle in Suffolk, at Silchester, Leicester, 
London, and many other places. Perhaps the 
most interesting of the Roman remains in Britain, 
to an ordinary observer, are to be found in the 
often beautiful mosaic floorings, many of which 
are in the Isle of Wight and other places ; many 
more will probably be found in time, as the Society 
of Antiquaries is untiring and most diligent in 
discovering such treasures. 

Architecture is the most difficult of the Arts as 
well as being the oldest, the most universal, and 
the most lasting. It is by no means studied and 
practised by mankind alone, but it is to be found 
in a marvellous state of development among 
animals, birds, fishes, and insects of all kinds. 
We must not forget, however, that all animal 
architecture may be classed as domestic, as it is 
invariably produced, directly or indirectly, for 
individual or family use. It is also likely that the 
wonderful beauty of many of the structures made 
by animals is really unintentional and only the 
result of utilitarianism and the instinctive use of 
protective coloration. 

Mankind goes a step farther in his building 
operations than animals do, and while by no 
means neglecting the production of caves, huts, 
and houses for his own habitation, he moreover 
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employs all the finest productive and artistic 
qualities of which he is capable for the planning 
and building of large structures designed for 
corporate use, such as parliament houses, 
cathedrals, town halls, and numberless lesser 
concerns not primarily intended for habitation. 
Man also, intentionally, builds what he considers 
to be things of beauty, and adds beautiful finish 
to his buildings for its own sake; indeed, from 
the earliest time until the present day men have 
loved ornamentation as a desirable addition to 
utility. The love of beauty for itself seems to be 
inherent in the human race, and even among 
savages some kind of feeling of this kind is evident ; 
it can be recognized in the wonderfully carved 
woodwork of many primitive races, and also in 
the almost universal love of feather head-dresses 
and innumerable forms of necklaces and bracelets. 
Such things have no usefulness whatever, any 
more than have our modern pictures which hang 
upon our walls, and yet delight us. 

Building stones vary much in their lasting 
qualities as well as in their appearance, and in 
many cases large buildings are simply built with 
the nearest available stone irrespective of its 
suitability. 

There are, however, two large groups of rocks 
that are chiefly used for building purposes in 
England; these are limestones and sandstones, 
Although the majority of our ancient buildings 
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are built of sandstone, it is usually supposed that 
limestone is really a better and stronger material. 
The chief constituent of limestone is carbonate of 
lime and that of sandstone is silica, or flint, and 
there are many varieties of each of these main 
groups. 

Building limestones are usually of an even tint 
of pale yellow. Among the odlitic limestones, 
consisting of small egg-shaped calcareous con- 
cretions enclosing a minute organic grain, is Caen 
stone, which is found in Normandy and has been 
brought over from there for a very long time. 
It is uniformly of an even creamy colour and is 
of a fine texture, hardening with exposure to the 
air; it is a favourite stone for delicate interior 
carved work. Bath stone, found at Combe Down 
in Somerset, is also an oolitic limestone; it is 
whitish in colour, and the town of Bath is almost 
entirely built of it. Portland stone, found in 
Northamptonshire, nearly resembles Bath stone. 

A magnesian limestone, supposed to be 
exceptionally strong, found in the Bolsover 
Quarries in Derbyshire, was chosen for the Houses 
of Parliament ; but in spite of the fact that. it is 
largely crystalline, usually considered a most 
valuable quality, it has deteriorated badly and 
does not seem able to resist the destructive effects 
of London atmosphere. York Cathedral is built 
of the same kind of stone. 

A coralline oolitic limestone that has also not 
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proved satisfactory has been used for many of 
the buildings at Oxford, which appear to be in 
a very worn-out condition ; some of them have 
already had to be rebuilt, one in the courtyard of 
the Bodleian Library in particular, in the beautiful 
Clipsham stone, a limestone from Rutlandshire. 

Sandstone consists of grains of sand agglutinated 
together by some binding material, clay, calcareous 
matter, or some other substance, and the strength 
of the stone depends upon the strength of this 
binding material. It is much easier to work than 
limestone, charming in appearance, and varies 
considerably in colour. Most sandstones owe 
their colour to the presence of iron or manganese, 
but other colouring matters are sometimes found 
in them. Craigleith stone, found near Edinburgh, 
is a pale grey with bits of mica scattered about 
in it ; Mansfield near Nottingham supplies a reddish 
brown stone; and the Derby Dale stone from 
Bakewell in Derbyshire is similar but of a lighter 
tint. Fleddon stone, from Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
and Kenton stone are both of a light brown colour, 
Kentish rag is a calcareous sandstone found near 
Hythe and Maidstone ; it is greyish in colour and 
one of the strongest building stones. 

Both limestones and sandstones are liable to 
disintegrate in flakes, as they are laminated in 
structure like many deep-water deposits, and 
each of these kinds of stone should, for building 
purposes, be cut so that their exposed surfaces are 
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cross-grain and not the natural laminated super- 
ficies. This point is an important one, because the 
difference in lasting qualities is very decided. 
Masons, if not carefully supervised, will often cut 
stones in the easiest way, and this is not always 
the most economical. “Freestone” generally 
indicates sandstone, but it really only means any 
stone that is easily cut with a chisel, like Bath, 
Caen, or Portland limestones. 

Granite is of many sorts, and varies much both 
in texture and in colour. It is very hard and 
durable, and in England its chief use has been as 
the best material to use for piers, breakwaters, 
docks, pavements, and places where much strength 
is required, and where it can be used in large blocks, 
such as the Nelson and Duke of York columns. 

Granite for building purposes has been more 
extensively used by the ancient Egyptians than by 
any other nation, and they were skilled enough even 
to cut it superficially and decorate it with most 
elaborate carvings. They always used it as 
massively as possible. Granite is troublesome to 
cut, as it cannot be sawn, but has to be laboriously 
shaped by hammer and chisel. 

Grey granite of fine quality is found near 
Aberdeen, and most of that town is built of it; 
consequently it always looks cold. The granite 
found at Peterhead in Aberdeenshire and at Ross 
of Mull is a rich red, and takes a beautiful polish ; 
both these are favourite stones for columns, which 
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can be made as monoliths of a very large size. 
Granite is an igneous rock and composed of a 
crystalline aggregate of quartz, felspar, and mica. 

During the latter part of the Roman occupation 
of Britain the Saxons from the Baltic neighbour- 
hood came over here in considerable numbers, 
particularly to the eastern and south-eastern 
coast-line. They recognized and valued Britain 
as a fertile land, well suited to their own require- 
ments. This immigration was so large and 
important that the Romans appointed a special 
official to watch and control it; he had the title 
of ‘‘ The Count of the Saxon Shore.” 

When the Romans left Britain in the fifth 
century A.D. the country became a bone of con- 
tention among its neighbours, and at last the 
Picts and the Scots particularly made themselves 
so disagreeable that the native Britons sought for 
help against them. Among other allies they 
especially valued the assistance given to them by 
their old friends the Saxons, many of whom had 
settled here in much content and found at last that 
the country was indeed fit to keep for themselves, 
and, in short, they ended by becoming our rulers, 
and eventually set up a territorial government 
known as the “ Saxon Heptarchy.” 

The Anglo-Saxons, as the new nation was called 
to distinguish it from the original Scandinavian 
Saxons, became in due course a great nation and 
laid the foundations of our present race, so that 
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any remains of their workmanship that we 
can feel sure of are always of the greatest 
interest. 

In Scandinavia, then as now, buildings were 
largely built entirely of wood; but stone being 
much stronger, although more difficult to work, 
was no doubt used whenever possible for large 
and important buildings. In the chapel of the 
Pyx at Westminster Abbey there still exists an 
excellently built stone vaulted roof probably made 
in the time of Edward the Confessor. 

It is likely enough that all the larger examples 
of Anglo-Saxon architecture that exist are now 
known, but no doubt many small and scattered 
fragments of such work still remain unrecognized. 
All the known and important pieces show that our 
ancestors designed their stone buildings mainly 
on the lines of wooden originals. Not only can 
many of the peculiar shapes of main lines of 
wooden architecture often be traced in stone work, 
but accessory forms of various struts and supports 
that are and were commonly used in wooden 
buildings appear reproduced in stone. In stone 
columns the distinctive appearance of lathe work 
normally used for wood, in concentric rings, is 
frequently met with as a surface ornamenta- 
tion. 
The precise dates of such Anglo-Saxon remains 
as are at present known are almost always 
uncertain, but in some cases, where evidence 
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beyond that which is actually visible exists, some 
approach to a definite date can be made. It is, 
anyhow, safe to say that if any piece of stone 
architecture of a primitive type, not Roman, is 
found differing materially from the Norman style 
that was introduced at the Conquest, it is Anglo- 
Saxon, and dates from the fifth to the eleventh 
century. 

One of the earliest pieces of Anglo-Saxon 
workmanship now left is to be found in the curious 
crypt at Ripon Minster, generally supposed to 
date from the seventh century. It is all very 
simple, and there is no ornamentation anywhere 
about it, and this makes it more difficult to decide 
upon an exact date. Wilfrid of Ripon was Bishop 
of Northumbria during the latter part of the 
seventh century, and he built a monastery church 
at Ripon, the only part of which now remaining 
is the crypt just under the south-western tower 
column. 

There are two rooms in the crypt; the larger 
of the two has a barrel roof, a common early form 
of roof, but one which of itself does not prove any 
definite date. The room measures a little more 
than 11 by 7 feet, and is 9 feet in height. At the 
eastern end are the remains of a round-headed 
window, and before it are some stones arranged 
more or less as if at one time an altar had been 
there. There are various niches in the walls, 
which were probably used to hold lights as they 
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have extinguisher-like hollows at the top which 
were very likely intended to catch the smoke. 
The walls were, long ago, plastered over with a 
yellow wash, some of which can still be seen. The 
smaller room is connected with the larger by 
various steps and passages and has a semi-vault 
roof, 

One of the round-headed niches in the larger 
room is pierced right through the wall and com- 
municates with one of the outer passages. This 
hole is known as “‘ St. Wilfrid’s Needle,” and in 
mediaeval days girls used to try to squeeze them- 
selves through the opening, an operation which 
was known as “Threading the Needle.” If 
successful in getting through they acquired a 
reputation for blameless conduct. 

Bishop Wilfrid also built a church at Hexham 
in Northumberland, and here too are the remains 
of a crypt which in many particulars resembles 
that at Ripon, a fact which makes the attribution 
of them both to about the same period more 
likely to be correct. There is another Saxon 
crypt at Repton, in Derbyshire ; it has a vaulted 
stone roof and spiral columns. 

At Monkwearmouth, in Durham, there is a fine 
old Saxon tower that has recently been repaired 
and a good deal altered. It shows the early 
peculiarity of stones laid in straight lines 
resembling beams, and also the quoins, or corner 
stones, alternately long and short, which is also 
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SAXON TOWER AT 
HARL’S BARTON 


FIG. 1. SAXON TOWER 
MONKWEARMOUTH, DURHAM 
(Seventh or Highth Century.) 
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a survival of an effect ‘which can be seen 
universally both in the old and the new wooden 
houses of Scandinavia. 

The old west door has an arch of large stones, 
of flattened semicircular form, and the. now 
fragmentary columns, two on each side, are ringed 
with lathe markings, as a wooden baluster might 
be. A belfry window on the western face of the 
tower has a double light, a short central pillar 
with a lintel over it cut into by two small horse- 
shoe arches, one over each light. Over the lintel 
is a semicircular arch supported by two columns. 
Various fragments of sculptured stone which have 
been found and removed during repairs from time 
to time are now preserved in the vestry. Some 
of these show elementary animal forms, and others 
are ornamented with crude designs and interlacings 
more or less of Celtic feeling. 

The handsomest Saxon tower still existing is 
that at Earl’s Barton in Northamptonshire. 
It shows four stages ornamented with perpen- 
dicular strips of stone divided irregularly by 
semicircular-headed windows with columns, and 
the second and the third stories are further 
curiously ornamented with short stones arranged 
in angular forms. The corner stones show long 
and short, like wooden beams. The west door 
is very dignified, and is outlined with a narrow 
tracing of semicircular arch supported on columns 
without capitals. The semicircular arch over the 
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inner door is supported in two flat capitals of 
primitive arrangement belonging to the side 
columns of the door itself. 

The tower of the old Church of St. Peter, Barton- 


ei) 


FIG. 8. SAXON DOOR AT EARL’S BARTON 


on-Humber in Lincolnshire, probably built about 
the eleventh century, is ornamented in a similar 
way to that at Earl’s Barton, but it is not so fine. 
The strips of stone are only on the first two 
stages ; the lower set of strips end at the top in 
semicircular arches, and the upper set of strips 
start from the centres of the tops of these arches 
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and are themselves headed by gable-pointed 
arches. The west door is plain, with a double 
semicircular arch ; the windows are double with 
semicircular or gable arches and simple columns. 

A most interesting Saxon church is to be seen 


FIG. 4. SAXON TOWER, BARTON-ON-HUMBER, LINCS 
at Bradford-on-Avon, in Wiltshire. It is supposed 
to be the church of St. Lawrence, which was built 
in the eighth century. It shows similar stone 
strip decoration, outside the nave and the north 
porch, to that already described, but plainer ; 
and the narrow doorways, with double arches and 
simple columns, are also like those at Earl’s Barton 
and Barton-on-Humber. Above the lowest stage, 
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outside the nave is a very effective arcading with 
short strip columns, sometimes reeded, having 
wedge-shaped capitals and bases, and semicircular 
arches, slightly stilted. The north door, very 
narrow, is square headed with a rounded arch 
FIG. 5. SAXON ARCADING AT ST, LAWRENCE, 
BRADFORD-ON-AVON 

above. The building has only recently been 
recognized as an old church, consisting of nave, 
chancel and porch, and it has now been repaired ; 

it is a most interesting survival. It is only 
38 feet in length. Some curious fragments bearing 
decorative sculptures upon them have been 
discovered among the ruins. One of these bears 
a figure of a flying angel with a nimbus round 
the head ; it is admirably done, but most of the 
pieces only have designs and interlacings of Celtic 
character upon them. It is said to be the only 


Anglo-Saxon church existing that still retains all 
its original plan. 
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There is a simple Saxon tower at Sompting in 
Sussex, showing the characteristic stone strips ; 
and now it has a roof the top of which is curiously 
set in an angular, or pyramidal, fashion. Probably 
this is not the original form of the top, but there 


FIG. 6. SAXON TOWER AT SOMPTING, SUSSEX 


seems to be no authority concerning it. There 
is another “ Church in the Wood ” at Hollington, 
near Hastings, which has a roof built much in the 
same way, so it may be a local peculiarity of the 
past. Several other churches have bits of Saxon 
work still preserved among recent restorations ; 
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such remains can be found at Corhampton in 
Hampshire, Barnack in Northamptonshire, St. 
Mary’s Church at Dover, and other places, generally 
in a lesser degree. 

So we find that the chief recognizable charac- 
teristic of Anglo-Saxon architecture is the strip 
arrangement of stone work. There is no doubt, 
however, that in many cases of restoration this 
work has not been noticed or replaced as it would 
be now. Whenever a church has occupied any 
site there is undoubtedly a tendency to repair the 
ruins or build an entirely new structure in the 
same place, using the old stones when possible. In 
past days, whenever such reconstruction has been 
undertaken, little or no trouble has been taken to 
ascertain the forms of the original building, and 
the new one, although very likely showing old 
pieces here and there, shows the style and orna- 
mentation of the architecture which belonged to 
the period of repair.1 

1 Some churches in which remains of Anglo-Saxon work 
still exist : : 

Barnack, Northampton—Church of St. John the Baptist. 
Barton-on-Humber, Lincs—St. Peter’s Church, Bishop- 
stone, Sussex—Parish Church, Bosham, Sussex—Holy 
Trinity Church. Bradford-on-Avon, Wilts—St. Lawrence’s 
Church. Brixworth, Northampton—All Saints’ Church. 
Cambridge—St. Benet’s Church. Canterbury, Kent—St. 
Martin’s Church. Clapham, Beds—Church of St. Thomas 
& Becket. Corhampton, Hants—Parish Church. Dover, 
Kent—Church of St. Mary the Virgin. Earl’s Barton, 
Northampton—All Saints’ Church. Greenstead, Essex— 
St. Andrew’s Church (wooden nave). Monkwearmouth, 
Durham—St. Peter’s Priory. Repton, Derby—St. Wy- 
stan’s Church. Sompting, Sussex—Parish Church. Wool- 


beding, Sussex—All Saints’ Church. Worth, Sussex—St, 
Nicholas’s Church, 
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Luckily, at the present time, and indeed for 
some few years past, the interest and value of all 
fragments showing past styles or methods in 
architecture are considered as most important, 
and our most learned antiquaries would probably 
be consulted before any ancient ruin was restored. 
Most admirable work of this kind has, for 
instance, been done in the case of the Roman 
church at Dover Castle, and the Norman 
chapel at Carisbrooke Castle in the Isle of 
Wight. 

Thanks to photography, the damage done 
during the last Great War to many magnificent 
buildings on the Continent will quickly be made 
good, and in a very short time most of the buildings 
temporarily destroyed will appear uninjured. We 
_ may feel assured that all the details of the ruined 
parts of these buildings will be most scrupulously 
maintained and restored, as all these particulars 
have been described and figured in recent times. 
There are very few, if any, exceptions to this 
statement of record. 

Great architecture in England consists mainly 
in the form of monasteries, abbeys, cathedrals, 
and other churches of smaller size. Military 
architecture is another subject altogether, as it 
is designed for purposes of defence, to the almost 
complete neglect of beauty or ornament. Splendid 
though innumerable castles are, they owe their 
beauty largely to their distant aspect of strength, 
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as well as to the fine positions which have been 
chosen for them by their builders. 

From the time of the Conquest onwards our 
English architectural evolution may be divided 
into two main styles, known as the Gothic and 
the Renaissance. The earlier of these two styles 
lasts from the eleventh—that is to say, from 
the time of the Conquest and the introduction 
of the Norman style—until the close of the 
sixteenth century, and after that it shows 
in isolated instances, and quite lately as a sort 
of revival, as, for instance, in the Houses of 
Parliament. 

The Goths had nothing at all to do with what is 
now known as Gothic architecture, which prevailed 
all over Europe during the mediaeval period. 
Renaissance architects in the sixteenth century 
professed a supreme contempt for anything that 
was not classical, and they stigmatized the art 
of the Middle Ages as the art of the Goths, a race 
then considered almost as savages and without 
any art at all. It is remarkable that a term which 
was invented as a synonym for inferiority has now 
become one of the most highly honoured in the 
whole world of architecture. Our English Gothic 
belongs to the northern group, e.g. Westminster 
Abbey ; the Italian Gothic belongs to the southern 
group, e.g. the Cathedral at Verona, The northern 
is the stronger and more rugged of the two, and 
the more suited to our climate ; the southern is 
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more delicate and beautiful and the more suited 
to the clear air and sunny skies of Italy. 

The Renaissance was a great Huropean move- 
ment, affecting both Art and Literature, which 
began in Italy in the fifteenth century. It was a 
return to, or re-birth of, the classical ideas that 
had prevailed in the matters of architecture, art, 
and literature from an early period until the 
fourth century, when the Emperor Constantine 
left Rome and settled himself at Byzantium. He 
took with him all the best of the Romans, and in 
a short time the Christian Byzantine influence 
made itself more strongly felt in Europe than any 
other art movement had ever been before. Indeed, 
Byzantine art, rich in design and gorgeous in 
colour, is still much to the front in Russia, and 
strongly represented in lesser ways in many other 
countries. In London we can see it in much 
magnificence in the Westminster Cathedral, which, 
however, has not even yet reached its full 
completion. 

The influence of the Renaissance did not affect 
England immediately or suddenly ; but about the 
early part of the sixteenth century our late Gothic, 
or Perpendicular, style began to show signs of 
change, and the new movement found a favourable 
ground for growth. By the end of the sixteenth 
century or thereabouts Gothic architecture could 
no longer be considered our national style. Italian 
motives became paramount, particularly those 
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which are known as Palladian (Sansovino, 1460- 
1529; Andrea Palladio, 1518-1580), and abound 
on the Continent, particularly in Italy. I do not 
think that English Renaissance architecture has 
followed any actual line of development at all, 
but the Palladian principles have undoubtedly 
inspired most of our greatest architects, and each 
of these has had a large following of lesser men. 
In turn the genius of Inigo Jones, Sir Christopher 
Wren, the brothers Adam, Sir Aston Webb, and 
a few others, has merited and enjoyed universal 
favour among us, as well as much professional 
imitation. 

With regard to our recent work, it is possible 
that we are too near to it to be able to judge it 
critically. It seems, however, clear enough that 
we have never developed any great style of our 
own, but that our architects have only been able 
to modify existing styles to their own satisfaction, 
and to adapt them so as to satisfy modern ideas 
of beauty. We are probably more original in the 
matter of small domestic architecture than in any 
other direction ; indeed, in this we may be con- 
sidered to have been very successful for a 
considerable time, certainly from the time of 
Queen Elizabeth. Of late there has been a dis- 
position to study and admire Georgian art, and 
that may indicate that some day even Victorian 
art may come in for some share of admiration. 
I have recently heard that a well-preserved 
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specimen of a horsehair-sofa will already fetch a 
high price at Christie’s. 

The styles of great architecture in England are 
now generally divided somewhat, as I show in the 
following table; but authorities differ in the 
smaller details. In the main, however, there is 
fair agreement ; but it is evident that in the case, 
for instance, of trying to fix a date for any par- 
ticular arch there are likely to be differences of 
opinion. Although any given arch may agree 
accurately with an early type, it may actually 
have been made in comparatively recent times 
and been accidentally damaged and worn; so 
that if any documentary evidence about any 
particular building, or any part of it, is forth- 
coming, it is always of the greatest importance. 
Any such documents should always be most 
carefully preserved. 

The styles and their main peculiarities will 
perhaps be most clearly understandable in a 
tabulated form; and for a beginner I think it 
permissible to leave out the consideration of the 
transition periods, during which one style gradually 
takes up the supposed improvements of the next 
style. These periods of merging often show the 
essentials of two styles side by side—the disappear- 
ing one and the coming one. The best way to 
describe such a building is to consider it as belong- 
ing to the great style which appears most evident, 
but it should be additionally qualified as ‘‘ Early ” 
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_or “Late.” I haye divided the periods as nearly 
as possible in centuries for general facility of 
remembrance, but it must never be forgotten that 
any such definite division must in reality be 
understood as covering the neutral ground of 
overlapping styles between each of the covering 
dates, and this indeterminate time may be roughly 
counted as about twenty years each way. 

I have already considered the Anglo-Saxon 
period ; and after that come the styles which are 
more easily met with and more generally known, 
Lew: 


GOTHIC 


From A.D. 1066 to 1200. Norman: 

Karly Norman is sometimes called 
Romanesque. Its leading characteristics 
are :—— 

Doors and windows with very rich mould 
ings. No mullions or transoms to windows, 
which are generally small, sometimes circular, 
and with rounded arches. Towers to churches. 
Lines generally heavy. Arches mostly semi- 
circular, or horseshoe. Columns short and 
thick, the shafts often ornamented. Capitals 
frequently show classical feeling. Ornamenta- 
tion very rich, floral and animal, often 
found in hollow mouldings. E.g. West- 
minster Abbey, St. John’s Chapel in the 
‘Tower, Barfreston, Iffley. 
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From 4.D. 1200 to 1800. Earty ENcusH: 

Doors often double under one arch. Arches 
generally pointed. Windows generally small, 
used both singly and in groups, circular, 
trefoiled, or lancet. Towards end of period 
window tracery begins. Lines light and 
columns very graceful. Ornamentation re- 
fined, floral and animal. Spires as well as 
towers. .g. Salisbury, Lichfield, York, 
Durham. 

From a.b. 1800 to 1400. DrcoraTEeD ENGLISH : 

This is considered to be our finest period. 

Doors with rich mouldings and ornamenta- 
tion in hollows. Windows large with mullions 
but no transoms, and rich with flowing 
tracery, circular, pointed, square headed, 
and cusped in great variety. Crockets on 
upper edges of mouldings. Columns often in 
groups under one capital. Mouldings very 
rich, Ornamentation geometrical and floral. 
Fine wooden roofs. Spires as well as towers. 
E.g. Lichfield, Exeter, Ely, Lincoln. 

From A.D. 1400 to 1500. PERPENDICULAR 
ENGLISH : 

The Renaissance influence was slow to 
assert itself in England, so that this style is 
sometimes called the Tudor style. 

Doors with squared headings over pointed 
arches. Windows large, with perpendicular 
mullions up to the lower edge of the arch at 
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top, transoms often battlemented. Tracery 
at upper part of windows. Panelling. 
Crockets. Arches often flattened with ogee 
curves attop. Ornamentation very elaborate, 
floral and figure. Fine wooden roofs, Spires 
as well as towers. Fine fan ceilings. Drip 
stones. E.g. Henry VII Chapel, Bath, 
Manchester, St. George’s Chapel. 


RENAISSANCE 


From a.p. 1500 to present day. RENAISSANCE : 

A return to classical styles, which had been 
more or less abandoned since the fourth and 
fifth centuries of the Christian Era in favour of 
the Byzantine style (Westminster Cathedral), 
which gradually developed into Gothic. 

Beautiful proportion. Simple or reeded 
columns with Doric, Ionic, or Corinthian 
capitals. Elaborate battlementing. Ogee 
arches. Windows and doors often square 
topped, and latterly canopies over doors. 
E.g. Whitehall, Oxford, St. Paul’s, British 
Museum, 

Latterly there has been a certain revival of 
Gothic taste, as exemplified in the Houses of 
Parliament designed by Sir Charles Barry 
in 1840. 

Our greatest cathedrals were originally built” 
during the Norman, Early English, or Decorated 
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English periods ; but the incessant disintegration 
that attacks all buildings from the moment they 
are finished, particularly in our trying climate, 
has been so continually met with constant repair 
and restoration that often very little of the 
original now remains, although it may appear to. 
Additions made in the style of their own period 
have also been so frequently made that most of 
the older churches can show parts which belong 
to all the styles, and this can usually be most 
easily seen in the case of towers, because they are 
especially liable to get out of repair. 

There is, however, usually some part of an old 
church which has always been kept in its original 
form as exactly as possible. In many cases 
restorations have been so learnedly done, especially 
in quite recent times, that they can hardly be 
recognized as new except by experts. For example, 
the restored north door of Westminster Abbey is 
so well done that it really is quite as good as its 
original prototype ever can have been. 

Small churches have as a rule preserved their 
original shape and ornamentation better than 
large cathedrals. This is partly due to the fact 
_that their smaller size renders them less liable -to 
wear and tear and sag, and partly that in the case 
of a small building it seems more fitting to restore 
and repair old forms rather than to substitute 
new ones. So that while cathedrals generally 
show repairs and additions in differing styles, the 
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smaller churches have been almost always carefully 
restored in their original styles only. 

A good instance of this careful treatment may 
be seen in the case of the beautiful little Norman 
church at Barfreston near Dover, admirably 
restored in 1840, and now showing almost the 
same appearance as it did soon after it was first 
built. The same thing may be said of the charm- 
ing little church at Iffley near Oxford, which has 
been admirably preserved in its ancient beauty. 
The church of Ketton in Rutlandshire, carefully 
restored in 1250, is a delightful example of Norman 
work. No cathedral can compare with any of 
these small churches, and many more, so far as 


__ their original appearance is concerned. 


~The finest period of English architecture, 
namely, the thirteenth and early fourteenth 
centuries, coincides curiously with that of the 
production of the most beautiful of the Eng- 
lish illuminated manuscripts. These manuscripts, 
written and painted on vellum, were produced in 
large numbers in the scriptoria of the numerous 
abbeys and monasteries of the Middle Ages, and 
those made in England at this period compare 
favourably with the finest productions made 
anywhere else in Europe. Indeed, by many 
experts many of the English illuminated manu- 
scripts of this time are considered to reach the 
high-water mark of the art anywhere. 

Antiquaries are often prone to admire only one 
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or other of our architectural styles, to the exclusion 
of all the others, but no such marked divisions 
exist in the case of the manuscripts, and no one 
can fail to appreciate the wonderful beauty of a 
fine example at whatever time it was produced. 
In numberless manuscripts there may be found 
very valuable pictures of contemporary archi- 
tecture, in most cases copied from actual buildings, 
so that such treasures frequently possess a special 
interest for architects as they portray objects in 
perfect condition which are now in ruins, if they 
exist at all. 

Most English cathedrals are distinguished from 
their continental contemporaries in certain leading ~ 
particulars. Perhaps the most important of these 
distinctions is the almost universally finer sense 
of proportion which is found in English work, and 
this particularly shows when length has been 
preferred to height, and in the greater length of 
the nave as compared with the other limbs of 
the Latin cross plan. Another distinctive point 
is that the main tower of English cathedrals is 
usually in the centre, and smaller towers are put 
on the western front, whereas abroad the more 
important towers are usually to be found on the 
western front, with a lesser tower in the centre. 
The eastern end of an English cathedral is usually 
rectangular, and abroad it is almost always 
rounded. The sites of our English cathedrals 
have been most carefully chosen, so that when 
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finished they almost invariably show in an impos- 
ing way from a distance, whereas continental 
churches have mostly been put in the most useful 
places, irrespective of their suitability for grand 
appearance. 

All Christian cathedrals are designed upon the 
ground plan of a cross of some kind, either Latin, 


Fia. 7. LATIN CROSS Fic. 8. GREEK cROss 


with a long arm crossed near the top with a short 
transverse arm at right angles ; Greek, with equal 
arms crossed at the centre at right angles; or 
Patriarchal, with a long arm crossed near the top, 
with two transverse arms at right angles to it, the 
upper transverse being the smaller. 

Small churches are often circular or polygonal. 
This shape originated from the style used in ancient 
times for a tomb, the prototype being the tomb of 
Theodoric, of the sixth century, at Ravenna. 
There are fine examples of round churches still 
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left in England, notably the Temple Church in 
London, the Church of the Holy Sepulchre at 
Cambridge, another St. Sepulchre at Northampton, 
and that at Little Maplestead in Essex. As well 
as these there are several more mostly in ruins, 
as is the old church of the Knights of St. John at 
Clerkenwell, that of St. Mary Magdalene in 
Ludlow Castle, and another on the top of one of 
the hills at Dover. The round tombs were round, 
and nothing more, but the round churches usually 
have supplementary building added on to the 
circular part. 

All English cathedrals have their major axes 
running approximately east and west, and the 
altar is at the eastern end. Most English 
cathedrals have a Chapter House belonging to 
_ them, generally circular with a central column. 
When the church belonged to a monastery it has 
cloisters and other buildings belonging to it, and 
all near to it. At the eastern end, beyond the 
altar, there is sometimes a Presbytery and some- 
times a Lady Chapel, dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary. The orientation of small churches has not 
been so scrupulously carried out as that of large 
cathedrals, as in many cases they are differently 
planned, and indeed seem to have followed no rigid 
rule at all. Many ancient churches have, or had, 
their altars at the western end, and it was so 
arranged in some of the old British” churches. 
The church of St. George in Bloomsbury i in London 
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has its major axis running north and south, with 
the altar at the north end, and so has the parish 
church of St. Leonards-on-Sea. The curious 
semicircular, or thereabouts, Church of St. Mary- 
in-the-Castle at Hastings has its altar on the south 
side. St. Thomas’s at St. Leonards-on-Sea has 
its altar at the western end of the nave. 


WwW 
FIG. 9, PATRIARCHAL CROSS FIG. 10. PLAN OF CATHEDRAL 


It will be convenient here to describe the main 
parts of a cathedral, as all books on architecture 
now agree in their nomenclature. 

NaveE.—-Usually the western and longest limb 

of the cross, or that running east and west. 
In round churches the circular part may be 
the nave. 
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Cuorr.—The upper limb of the cross, or part 
of it; it may extend across the crossing 
in the centre. In non-collegiate churches 
this part is called the chancel. 

TRANSEPTS.—The side arms of the cross running 
north and south, and when there are only 
two, they are so distinguished. When 
there are more transepts than two they are 
usually described as Eastern. 

AIsLES.—The spaces on each side of the nave, 
choir, or transepts. They are generally 
described so as to indicate their positions 
exactly, e.g. ‘‘ North Aisle of Nave,” 
“West Aisle of South Transept,” and 
so on. 

Tower ArcuEs.—In the centre is the tower 
crossing, with usually four arches, which 
support the tower or dome; these arches 
are distinguished as north, south, east 
and west. 

ApsE.—The east end of the choir or chancel, 
usually rectangular, but may be rounded. 

Arches are of great interest in all architecture ; 

in fact from them the art derives its name. The 
form, construction, and ornamentation of arches 
help largely in determining the dates of any 
building in which they occur. 

The earliest form of “ arched over” support is 

the lintel. It is still in constant use, and can be 
seen in the case of almost every square-headed 
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doorway or window we have. Two upright 
trunks of trees with another across their tops was 
the earliest method of construction for an im- 
portant entrance to a primitive wooden hut. 
Wood. has been generally superseded in civilized 
countries by bricks, stone, steel, and now by 
reinforced concrete, all of which are stronger and 
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FIG. 1]. PRIMITIVE ARCH FIG. 12. LION GATE AT MYCEN= 


more lasting. Straight stone lintels are found on 
very early buildings, and sometimes they are 
cut away at their lower edges into an arched 
form, 

Among the earliest buildings stil] existing in 
the world are those at Mycene in Greece, the 
probable date of which is about 3000 B.c., and here 
the Lion Gate shows an excellent example of a 
stone lintel, and also the remains of a pointed arch 
built by the successive projecting forwards of each 
side stone beyond the line of the one beneath if, 
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This sort of arch does exist in English thirteenth- 
century work, but only in small instances. 

At Tiryns in Argolis, about contemporary with 
Mycene, there is a corridor all arched over with 
projecting stones of the same character, but 
carefully finished and fitted, and similar work is 


FIG. 13. PRIMITIVE ARCHWAY FIG. 14. ARCH AT 
AT TIRYNS IN GREECE CAMBER CASTLE, RYH 


on the arch of a gateway at Signa in Latium. 
The Romans eventually used semicircular arches 
as a rule, and this simple form enabled them to 
make stronger and finer arches than any other 
could do. The Greeks do not seem to have 
enjoyed making arches as much as the Romans 
did. 

A straight stone lintel is by no means so easy 
to make as a wooden one, so in very early times 
the excellent plan of setting two stones of the same 
size on end on the tops of the side posts of a door, 
and sloping them inwards until their tops met, 
was adopted. This primitive form can be called 
a gable arch, and a good modern example of it 
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can be seen in the ruin of Camber Castle near Rye 
in Sussex. 

The gable arch, in two pieces only, must, by a 
natural expansion, have suggested a better arch, 
with three or more pieces, cut so that their ends 
fitted properly together, eventuating in the cor- 
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FIG. 15. ONE CBNTRE FIG. 16. TWO CENTRES 


rectly built arch of many wedge-like pieces, or 
voussoirs, with which we are now familiar. 
Forms of arches are a very interesting study ; 
they start with the semicircular with one centre ; 
then come the beautiful pointed arches with two 
centres ; the broad flat four-centred arches used 
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FIG. 17. FOUR CENTRES FIG. 18. FOUR CENTRES, 
“OGEE”’ ARCH 


freely in England during the Perpendicular period, 
and often known as the ‘“‘ Tudor” arch; and the 
ogee, where the top of the arch is gracefully 
carried upwards by two small reversed curves. 
An excellent analysis of forms of arches will 
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be found in Rickman’s ‘‘ Gothic Architecture,” 
and another in Ruskin’s “Stones of Venice.” 
Capitals of columns are of great importance, 
and in true Gothic architecture’ all shafts, or 
columns, have capitals and bases. The earliest 
capitals were simple blocks, larger than the tops 
of the columns on which they rested, so as to give 
a broader support to the structure above them. 
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FIé. 19. OUSHION CAPITAL Fie. 20. TYPE OF CONVEX 
CAPITALS 

These blocks gradually became modified in form, 
their edges and corners cut off, and gradually 
they assumed a highly decorative character 
without losing any of their structural value. So 
long as the column remained a flat pilaster or rib, 
as it did for a long time, the capital fittingly 
remained flat too, but when the column became 
cylindrical, as it soon did, then the projecting 
corners of the flat capital were rounded off so as 
to correspond with the circular basis on which it 
rested. By this rounding off the early “‘ Cushion ” 
form of capital was produced, and it may be 
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considered the parent form of all subsequent 
ornamented capitals. Of itself the cushion capital 
develops in innumerable ways, and it is wonderful 
how so simple a form can suggest so many elaborate 
amplifications as it has done. 

The thin, rectangular covering of stone that 
sometimes comes between the top of the capital 
and the cornice is called an “‘ Abacus’; it is 
found in much early work, both classical and 
English, and here again the 
squared form often becomes 
rounded or polygonal. 

The growth of ornamental 
capitals from simple forms 
is one which will well repay 
a careful study. Capitals 
may be considered under 

FIG. 21. TYPE. OF two large headings—those 

CONCAVE CAPITALS belonging to the convex, or 
bulging outwards, division, typified in Byzantine 
and Norman work ; and those belonging to the 
concave, or sloping inwards, division, typified by 
the classical “‘ Corinthian ”’ capital. 

The three leading forms of classical capitals are 
the Doric, the Ionic, and the Corinthian. The 
Doric is only a finished example of an early 
rectangular top, the Ionic is probably suggested 
by the squeezing out of a soft mass below a 
superincumbent weight, and the beautiful Corin- 
thian is, so far as its superficial ornamentation goes, 
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derived from the turning outwards of growing 
leaves checked by a flat plate over their tops. 


FIG. 22. THE GREEK DORIC SHAFT HAS TWENTY SHALLOW 
FLUTINGS WITH SHARP EDGES, CALLED ARRISES. 
THE ROMAN DORIC HAS A PLAIN SHAFT 


Survivals and modifications of these forms are 
common enough in Norman work and easily 


FIG. 23. THE GREEK IONIC SHAFT OR COLUMN Ig FLUTED 
WITH TWENTY-FOUR FLUTES WITH FILLETS 
BETWEEN THEM. THE ROMAN IONIC SHABPT IS 
PLAIN 


Fic. 24. THH GRECIAN CORINTHIAN SHAFT HAS TWENTY- 
FOUR FLUTINGS WITH FILLETS BETWEEN THEM, 
THE LOWER THIRD IS SOMETIMES CABLED, OR 
FILLED WITH SHORT STAVES. WHEN USED AS 
CORNERS, OR ON WALLS, FLAT, THE SHAFT IS 
SOMETIMES PLAIN 
ROMAN CORINTHIAN IS A MIXTURE WITH THE 
IONIC STYLE AND IS CALLED COMPOSITE 
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recognized. In Early English work the classical - 


forms can often be traced, but obscurely, and in 
the Decorated and Perpendicular periods they can 
seldom be recognized at all. 

Circular windows have long been held in much 
esteem in church architecture, both here and on 
the Continent. They obviously afford a comfort- 
able form for filling the upper space over a door in 
the gabled end of a building, so they are often 
found high up either at the western end of a church 
or at the ends of the transepts. 

The earliest round windows were probably 
simple round openings, glazed, without having any 
interior stone mullions at all; but shortly they 
became more ornamental and are plentifully 
found with trefoil or quatrefoil tracery, or simply 
cusped all round the inner edge of the circle. 
A’ good example of an early round window is 
at St. Mary’s Church at Iffley, near Oxford ; it 
has several circles of chevron pattern carving 
round it. 

Large, round windows, however, were difficult to 
glaze, and so some sort of stone tracery soon began 
to show upon them, and what is known as a 
“Cartwheel” design came early into use. The 
basic design of this is a central stud, from which 
lines like the spokes of a wheel radiate towards the 
circumference. Of course all such windows differ 
in detail, but the main idea is the same. Very 
decorative examples can be seen on the west front 
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of Peterborough Cathedral, where there are three 
of them. (See Fig. 36.) 

So-called “‘ Plate” windows are ornamented by 
means of circles of the same or different sizes, 
designed so as to obscure as little light as possible. 
They vary much in detail, but as a simple example 
that which is to be seen in Chichester Cathedral 
cannot be surpassed. (See Figs. 35, 38.) 

“But besides these two large main designs for 
round windows, there comes an infinite series of 
most elaborate and decorative traceries that belong 
to no special division of design, but are just as 
beautiful as the designers could make them. 
Perhaps the most celebrated of these windows is 
that at Rheims ; but in England we also have some 
fine examples, particularly that in the west tran- 
sept at Lincoln Cathedral. (See Fig. 34.) 

Photography is of the utmost value for the 
preservation of architectural details; but as 
photographs are often very misleading as regards 
perspective, it is not safe to consider them as 
reliable so far as detailed measurements are con- 
cerned. But so far as ornamental particulars go, 
such as the numberless statues and statuettes 
which abound in all fine churches, and details of 
columns, capitals, and arches, photographs are 
invaluable, and careful official copies of all portions 
of all important buildings should be made and 
kept, together with measurements. 

Photographs can be taken with great rapidity, 
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and for detail work they are very reliable. A 
drawing good enough to use as a guide for the 
rebuilding, say, of the west front of Lincoln 
Cathedral would take a very long time to do, but 
a photograph can be taken in a moment and 
enlarged at leisure. Much restoration is con- 
tinually wanted in all large buildings, and if a 
proper series of photographs exists the work will 
be much more true to type than it could otherwise 
be. Every important building in England should 
possess an “official” series of photographs, both 
of the exterior and interior, taken preferably 
under the close supervision of an architect. Every 
important detail should be closely recorded, for in 
view of the increasing menace of a possible attack 
by aircraft any building, however large and strong, 
might be destroyed in a single night. 

In the following chapters I shall in greater detail 
consider the chief points of each of the styles of 
architecture here, as they have followed each other 
in chronological order. Enough will be said to 
enable a student to appreciate the leading 
characteristics of each building mentioned, and, I 
trust, to encourage a further study of this most 
fascinating subject, on which fortunately there is a 
very full literature. 

To find the names of the books dealing with 
architecture the best guides are the admirable 
classified lists given in the successive issues of 
Fortescue’s ‘‘ Subject Index to the Books in the 
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British Museum.” I have given a summary refer- 
ence to some obvious authorities at the end of each 
chapter, and a glossary of common architectural 
terms at the end of the book. Smail local guides 
are generally good to get, because they are often 
illustrated by photography, which is valuable ; 
but they must always be read with much caution, 
as they are often misleading, and indeed have 
seldom been written by proper authorities. 

As soon as buildings, whether of wood or of 
stone, began to be treated in a decorative way, 
apart from constructional forms, we come across 
a wide field of study and research. 

Most well-known decorative motives have 
started in attempts of primitive artists to depict 
or carve some natural object that has pleased or 
impressed them. Conventional figures of celestial 
objects, animals, birds, fishes, insects, or flowers 
can frequently be recognized, often with some diffi- 
culty, in early stone- or woodwork, in metals, 
embroideries, or ornamental leather. 

So far as architecture is concerned we owe much 
of its present beauty of detail to Oriental influences : 
India, Persia, Arabia, and Egypt have all contri- 
buted their share of inspiration. 

We owe particular gratitude to the Saracens, 
who migrated at an early period, from Arabia, 
along the Mediterranean Sea, leaving traces of 
their occupation in many of the islands and 
adjacent countries, and eventually settled in 
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Spain. The Moors, as they were soon called, built 
the Alhambra near Granada, and their wonderful 
art influence also shows directly in innumerable 
other beautiful works left all over the country. 

The Moorish style spread gradually throughout 
Europe, becoming modified according to the taste 
of the different countries to which it penetrated, 
and it reached our shores when the Normans came 
over with their continental designers and work- 
‘men. 

For instance, the Swastika is a simple sun sign 
and occurs freely all over the East ; in Greece it 
changes into what is known as the Greek fret, and 
it shows commonly enough with various modifica- 
tions in Norman work. The Egyptian Lotus, 
itself possibly derived from India, can be traced 
in the Kuropean Fleur-de-lis and its innumerable 
variations. Spirals of all sorts probably owe their 
charm and existence to a primitive study and 
admiration of the forms of some sea-shells, and a 
large group of small decorative fillets and bosses 
derive their beauty from ancient basket and string 
work, in which many primitive peoples have been 
experts. 
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CHAPTER II 


NORMAN PERIOD. (A.D. 1065 to 1200) 


HE Norman style of architecture was 

founded upon classical art, but in its passage 
from Greece and Italy to our distant shores it 
became much modified, and developed certain 
characteristics of its own which, when once 
accepted here, continued to assume new local forms 
and peculiarities; it was known and practised, 
indeed, before the actual date of the Conquest. 

No longer directly recognizable as classical, the 
new development during mediaeval times in Europe 
is known as Gothic architecture, and its develop- 
ment varies in different countries and at different 
periods. In England, Norman Gothic was para- 
mount during the eleventh and twelfth centuries, 
and in this period many of our most magnificent 
buildings were begun and some of them finished. 
The Norman prelates were cultured, powerful, and 
rich, and they have left us many memorials of their 
taste and liberality. 

One of the most easily recognized marks of the 
Norman period is the presence of the semicircular 
or round arch, one centred. (See p. 38.) The 
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whole question of arches is one of great importance, 
but as the two commonest forms—the rounded and 
the pointed—are in fact met with at all periods, 
and as likely as not originated contemporaneously, 
no definite judgment as to date can be given 
because of the existence, by itself, of either of these 
forms, but they must be considered together with 
some further corroborative evidence either of 
design or of material. 

The probable origin of the pointed arch may be 


Fig. 25. INTERSECTING SEMI-CIRCULAR ARCHES SHOWING 
THE PROBABLE ORIGIN OF THE POINTED ARCH 


found in the case of intersecting round arches used 
for arcading, and in such instances it will be at 
once seen that a secondary and automatic series of 
pointed arches come into existence between each 
pair of round arches. This shows well in the 
arcading on the inside of the fine, large Norman 
porch at Southwell Minster, Notts. 

Almost all our Norman cathedrals have semi- 
circular apses at their eastern ends, but Durham, 
finished in 1133, has the square eastern end which 
shortly afterwards became almost invariable. In 
many cases old cathedrals that originally had the 
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rounded form of apse have had it altered to the 
square form. 

Norman mouldings deserve much attention, but 
on careful examination it will soon be found that 


FIG. 26. DOG’S TOOTH MOULDING FIG.27. ZIGZAG MOULDING 


their apparently endless variety is not really so 
great as it appears to be at first. Norman 
designers hit upon two basic forms suitable for 
mouldings, both of which are altogether admirable, 


[ Fic. 28. BILLET MOULDING WITH GREEK FRET, RYE 
CHURCH i 
not only when used in their simplest expression, 
but also when found in one or other of the endless 
variations to which they so readily lend them- 


selves, These two mouldings are the “ Dog- 
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tooth” and the “ Zigzag.’ The dog-tooth is an 
ornament set symmetrically in a hollow, and it 
occurs constantly, the teeth being set so close 
together that it becomes a continuous line of 
decoration. The billet moulding, as well as the 


FIG. 29. GREEK FRET MOULDING FIG. 30. BEAK MOULDING 


Greek fret, are also both found in Norman work, 
and so is the curious bird’s beak moulding. 

The filling of a hollow with small ornamentation 
is of itself a marked characteristic of Norman 
work, and many instances of such small pieces are 
very curious ; the ball flower is one of the common- 
est forms. Such ornamentation is usually to be 
found on the outsides of doors or windows, the 
insides being generally left plain. 

In some cases rich Norman mould- 
ings have been recently added to old 
plain work ; in such cases the actual ,,57 frownr 
technique of the workmanship will be O®8NAMENT 
found to have been better done and finer than it 
would be in actual old work. 

There are often curious, conventional animals’ 
heads inserted in succession in hollow mouldings ; 
they are often supposed to preserve the old inter- 
secting lines of the original arch stones or voussoirs. 


FI@. 31. 
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Good examples of this work can be seen at Iffley 
and at Barfreston, in the doorways. 

Capitals of columns in Norman work are often 
very decorative, and in many cases show Byzan- 
tine feeling, especially noticeable in the case of bird 
or animal forms. Celtic influence, with its lacer- 
tine interlacements, can also be often recognized. 
In all true Gothic shafts and columns always have 
capitals. Between columns there are often lines of 
floral decoration. 

Existing Norman doorways are often so beauti- 
ful, even in decay, that it has been felt sacrilegious 
to touch them at all; and whenever repairs have 
been unavoidable they have, as a rule, been most 
carefully and skilfully restored to the original 
pattern. In early Norman work the joints between 
the stones are often very wide, but in later work 
they will be found comparatively narrow. A good 
specimen of the wide jointed work shows in St. 
John’s Chapel in the White Tower in the Tower of 
London, which was done about a.p. 1081, and 
instances of wide and narrow jointed work side by 
side can be seen both at Westminster Abbey and 
at Winchester Cathedral. 

Norman windows are similarly decorated to the 
doorways, and show dog-tooth and zigzag mould- 
ings used in the same way, with monsters’ heads 
and innumerable other creatures, as well as, some- 
times, full figures of more ambitious design, as at 
- Iffley, where there is a group of centaurs and mer- 
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maids; and now and then may be found saints, 
bishops, deer, and birds in much variety. 

Bases of columns often show a spur or foot 
ornament, when the base of a circular column is 
set upon a rectangular slab, leaving four more or 
less triangular spaces, which provide a tempting 
field for small ornamentation. 

This same sort of decoration is known in Byzan- 
tine work, and there are many fine examples of it 
of a later date at Venice, Verona, Milan, and other 
places abroad. In England 
it does not seem to have 
been much used after the 
Norman period, so to some 
extent it may be considered 
as a guidetodate. Thereis 
an example of this peculiarity ae RE: 
in Rye Church in Sussex. FIG. 32, ORNAMENT AT 

Norman towers are short Ryn cuuRcH, SUSSEX 
and thick, without spires, 
but they often have pyramidal roofs upon 
them. Such roofs can be seen at Newhaven and 
Sompting Churches, both in Sussex, but in such 
cases the existing roofs are probably comparatively 
recent additions, = ; 

Norman cathedrals originally had wooden roofs 
over the nave ; they were probably intended to be 
replaced by stone vaulted roofs when possible. 
The only old wooden roof now left is at Peter- 
borough. Wooden roofs have always been popular 
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in England, and not only in church architecture ; 
many still existing are splendid. A stone roof is a 
far more difficult and expensive thing to make. 
Many of the most carefully guarded secrets of the 
mediaeval Freemasons concerned stone roofs and 
how to put them up, so that they would not by 
their weight press the supporting walls outwards. 
The stone roof of Westminster Abbey is considered 
to be a very valuable example of an old stone roof 
constructed with the utmost skill in every way. 

The origin of the brotherhood of Freemasons is 
lost in antiquity. It seems to have had an 
Eastern origin, and was introduced into Spain 
from Africa about the sixth century. It became 
an incorporated guild, the influence of which was 
felt in England about the end of the seventh 
century, and the Grand Lodge of York was founded 
early in the tenth century. The Grand Lodge of 
England was established in 1717. 

Some of the very interesting present emblems of 
Freemasonry are supposed to derive their forms 
from some of the ancient Egyptian devices used to 
measure the depth and extent of the annual 
inundations of the Nile ; so it is quite possible that 
an Egyptian origin may be claimed by the Free- 
masons. 

No doubt the majority of important mediaeval 
churches, both here and on the Continent, were 
built under the direction of the Freemen Masons, 
free of their Guild, who travelled about freely all 
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over Europe seeking for work in their own line. 
The institution soon found that it was advisable 
that all members of the Freemasons’ Guild should 
be able to recognize each other wherever they 
might meet, so that mutual help and friendship 
might be established between them; so certain 
words and signs were instituted, and this is the 
reason of the mysteries, secret words, and secret 
signs that modern Freemasons still use. They 
have no value as architectural secrets, but are 
purely friendly. Probably in distant times this 
Guild was the largest fraternity of its kind, and it 
was undoubtedly of great importance. Many of 
the now well understood problems of architectural 
construction, particularly the complicated matters 
concerning the safe building of roofs, were very 
likely only known to, and kept as secrets by, the 
higher members of the Guild of Freemasons, so 
that if any important structure was contemplated 
they would naturally be the first authorities to be 
consulted. 

Freemasonry is now a valuable survival of the 
ancient brotherhood so far as the particulars of 
mutual help and friendship are concerned, and the 
secrets of membership seem to be quite as faith- 
fully kept as ever they were. 

Although plenty of fine ironwork has been done 
in England, little of it now remains except in the 
form of gates to parks, colleges, or houses. Many 
of these are still in their original positions and are 
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extremely good. It is however probable that a 
large proportion of them are the work of foreign 
smiths, particularly Flemish. 

Hammered, or wrought, ironwork, which was 
always the process used in ancient times, is artistic 
work of the highest order. This is largely due to 
the fact that it has to be done very quickly. 
Before iron can be hammered into desired shapes 
it has to be made red hot, when it becomes easily 
malleable, and also pieces can be joined together 
while in this condition. This unique quality is 
known as welding. But the red hot iron cools 
very rapidly, so that whatever shape is wanted 
must be known by the smith very accurately, that 
he may lose no time. For this reason much of the 
charm of a sketch can be recognized in the finest 
hammered ironwork, such, for instance, as the 
beautiful floral canopy over Quentin Matsys’s 
fountain at Antwerp. 

The oldest piece of ornamental wrought iron- 
work in an English church is a door of the eleventh 
or twelfth century at Winchester. It was origin- 
ally used as a protection to the shrine of St. 
Swithin, but has now been moved. The design is 
a repeating one of reverse floral curves. In the 
Church of St. Mary at Warwick, in the Beauchamp 
Chapel, are two doors with old ironwork upon 
them. 

There is a fine piece of Norman ironwork on the 
monks’ door at Durham Cathedral, and more, 
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credited to the thirteenth century, in a door at 
Reepham, in Lincolnshire. In all these doors 
particular elaboration is given to the hinges, which 
are always large, with graceful leaved sprays rising 
about them. 

In Westminster Abbey there are several pieces 
of old grilles, or railings, in ironwork, and in 
Henry VII’s Chapel there are most beautiful 
bronze doors elaborately worked in heraldic 
designs. 

At St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, is an old 
ornamental hammered iron grille which was 
originally gilt; it is probably Flemish work, and 
so are the gates to Bishop West’s Chapel at Ely. 

On the revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 
1685, numbers of French ironworkers, highly 
skilled, came to England, and soon after this the 
art of casting iron entirely superseded the old 
handwork. 

In churches many old pieces of ancient wrought 
iron can be found on church chests, lock plates, 
lamp brackets, and many other small objects. 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY was begun about the 
middle of the eleventh century and finished in 
1065. Parts of the ancient work still exist in the 
foundations and in the Chapel of the Pyx in the 
cloisters, underneath the old dormitory. Here, 
at one time the Treasury of England, the Royal 
Regalia, used to be kept. In the centre of the 
chapel is a Norman column with a capital orna- 
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mented with diagonal flutings. The groining is 
plain. The crypt of the chapter-house near by is 
similar in workmanship, but the capital of the 
central column in this case only shows three rows 
of plain moulding. Good remains of Norman work 
can also be seen in the dormitory itself and in the 
old parts of the refectory. 

A figure of the “‘ Church of St. Peter ” is shown 
on the Bayeux Tapestry ; it shows a central tower 
with turrets and large rows of arcading along the 
nave. The present nave is the highest in England, 
and a particularly fine example of Early English 
style, and the Early English arches in the north 
transept are especially beautiful. 

The Abbey was rebuilt by Henry III in the latter 
part of the thirteenth century, and work of 
Decorated style added to it. Much of the general 
design is of foreign type, as is the apsidal arrange- 
ment at the east end. The choir is westward of 
the cross. 

Westminster Abbey is our national mausoleum 
for great personages generally, as well as Royalty, 
and the monuments within it are of the greatest 
historical interest. Here also most of the corona- 
tions of English sovereigns have taken place, and 
the coronation chairs are kept in St. Edward’s 
Chapel. The central tower has not been finished. 

The chapter-house is the largest in England, 
except that at Lincoln ; it is octagonal, and the 
roof, of fan vaulting, is supported by a beautiful 
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compound central column. For some time it was 
used as the House of Lords, and after 1547 as the 
Record Office. It was most ably restored by Sir 
Gilbert Scott in 1865. : 

The most notable addition to Westminster 
Abbey is Henry VII’s Chapel at the east end ; it 
is the finest example known of the English Perpen- 
dicular style of architecture, or, as it is sometimes 
called, the Tudor style. The beautiful fan vault- 
ing in the ceiling of the chapel, with its distinctive 
reversed pendants, is an especially English feature, 
and it shows not only great skill and taste on the 
part of the designer but also on the part of the 
builders. (See Fig. 60.) 

The west front of the cathedral as it now is was 
designed by Sir Christopher Wren in the eighteenth 
century. 

BarFRESTON.—The delightful little church at 
Barfreston, near Dover, in Kent, shows Norman 
taste of about A.D. 1080 in a most attractive form. 
It has however been extensively repaired more 
than once, and undoubtedly the repairs have 
always been most carefully and conscientiously 
done, as the Norman feeling has been fully con- 
served everywhere. ‘The church is very small and 
consists of a nave and a chancel. Outside there 
are two stages of construction; the lower is 
roughly set with rubble and surmounted by a 
string course with a variation of the zigzag pattern 
upon it, running entirely round the church. 
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Above this is an arcading with small irregular 
arches, some semicircular and some pointed, and 
every now and then one of the arcade arches is 
pierced and made into a window. The east end 


FIG. 33. NORMAN DOORWAY AT BARFRESTON CHURCH, KENT 


has a circular window with tracery, but this is 
likely to be an addition to the original design. The 
great feature of the church, all of which, however, 
is charming, is the south door, the arches and 
tympanum of which are elaborately covered with 
fine decorative work. 
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CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL dates from 1070, and 
it is magnificent, but of course has been largely 
added to since its foundation. It shows a large 
admixture of foreign peculiarities and has eastern 
and western transepts. The large central or 
“* Angel” Tower is of most beautiful Perpendicular 
work, and has octagonal turrets at the corners. 
The two lesser towers at the west end are of about 
the same date and are very fine. 

The old Norman nave was rebuilt early in the 
fifteenth century, and the vaulted roof was 
probably made at the same time. There is a fine 
vaulted roof in the cloisters. i 

The Norman staircase in the Close is a most 
interesting piece of work and very decorative. It 
shows semicircular arches with zigzag mouldings, 
and over the side columns of the staircase are some 
unusually elaborately ornamented arches, quite 
small, the design of which is strongly suggestive of 
wood carving. There is much Norman ornamenta- 
tion still left in mouldings, columns, and capitals, 
especially in the crypts. 

In the apse at the eastern end is preserved the 
curious marble throne known as the Chair of 
St. Augustine. It is still used on the occasion 
of the enthronement of an Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 

The choir is remarkable for the diversity of the 
arches which occur in it. There are several forms, 
all of Early English workmanship ; among them 
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may be found instances of round, pointed, and 
horseshoe arches. 

Christ Church gate to the Abbey precincts is a 
fine example of English Perpendicular work, very 
ornate, and with a rich battlement. 

Edward, the Black Prince, is buried at Canter- 
bury, and over his tomb hang his embroidered 
surcoat, helmet, with lion crest shield quartering 
the arms of France and England, and gauntlets. 

Thomas a Becket, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
was murdered here in a.D. 1170. 

LINCOLN CATHEDRAL.—-Remigius was made 
Bishop of Lincoln by William I in 1075, and he 
immediately began building the cathedral. The 
central portion of the west front, with the three 
tall arches, is part of the original church, but the 
side parts are later additions. 

There are some fine Norman doorways at 
Lincoln ; one of them, known as the “ Bishop’s 
Door,” is one of the very finest in England ; it has 
been much restored—very successfully, indeed. 
Other Norman work may be found in some of 
the capitals in the nave, and in the magnificent 
central doorway at the west front, which has richly 
carved ornamental columns and zigzag, key, and 
grotesque mouldings. 

But Lincoln is chiefly noteworthy for the 
beautiful Early English work with which it 
abounds, especially in the nave and transepts. 
The clustered piers with highly ornamental 


FIG. 34, PLAN OF THE SOUTH WINDOW IN THE WEST TRAN- 
SEPT OF LINCOLN CATHEDRAL. C. 1350. KNOWN 
AS THE ‘‘ BISHOP’S FYB ”’ 


FIG. 35. WINDOW IN PLATE TRACERY, KNOWN AS THE 
‘* DEAN’S EYE,’’ LINCOLN CATHEDRAL 
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divided shafts, the arcadings, arches, and windows 
are all typically beautiful: indeed the “ Angel 
Choir” is often considered to be the most perfect 
example of Early English work of the late 
thirteenth century still existing. 

Here and there may be found some Decorated 
period work and a little Perpendicular work. 

The round window at the south end of the 
western transept belongs to the Decorated period ; 
it is remarkable for its flowing tracery, and there 
is no other at all like it. It is generally much 
admired, and is locally known as the “ Bishop’s 
Kye.” The opposite round window in the north 
of the same transept is of the earlier Early 
English style, and shows what is known as “ Plate”’ 
tracery ; it is called the ‘“‘ Dean’s Eye.” 

The restored chapter-house is decagonal and has 
a thick central column. The choir stalls date 
from the late fourteenth century; they are 
charmingly carved, with a profusion of delicate 
pinnacles, and curious miserenes ; they were done 
in the late fourteenth century. Ruskin called 
Lincoln Cathedral the “ Flower of English Gothic.” 

St. ALtBAn’s ABBEY.—A Norman church was 
built on the site of St. Alban’s Abbey in 1077, but 
was for a long time neglected and allowed to get 
into very bad condition In the late nineteenth 
century it was usefully restored by Sir Gilbert 
Scott, and soon afterwards it was thoroughly 
repaired and largely rebuilt by Sir Edmund Beckett 
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at his own cost and under his own direction, in his 
own way. Now nearly all the remains of early 
work have been removed or destroyed. 

The Norman tower is of brick, and is not only 
the finest Norman tower now left in England, but 
also a notable example of the technical excellence 
of Norman building. It has a round turret at 
each corner. 

The long nave is mostly of fine Early English 
work, simple and beautiful ; much of it is restored. 
On some of the flat pilasters, and on the arches 
both of the nave and of the crossing, are remains 
of curious old fresco paintings, with which the 
interior of the church was probably much orna- 
mented originally. In the south transept, in the 
triforium, is a charming piece of open arcading 
which shows the curious early likeness to wood- 
work executed in stone, in the case of the turned 
baluster columns, which are sometimes supposed to 
indicate Saxon workmanship. 

The Norman arches are not square in section, as 
they generally are, but rounded. The masonry is 
often seen to be wide jointed, a sign of early work. 
The Lady Chapel and the south aisle are good 
examples of English Decorated style. The roof is 
highly ornamental and of wood. ; 

WINCHESTER CaTHEDRAL.—A Saxon church 
once existed on the present site of Winchester 
Cathedral, but no trace of it can now be certainly 
found. The Normans began to rebuild it in 1079, 
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and they built so strongly and well that much of 
their work is quite good to-day. It is very large. 

The Norman work still left at Winchester is 
particularly to be found in the transepts and the 
crypt. The Norman tower fell down in 1107, but 
was soon rebuilt on the original lines; it is very 
low and massive. 

The nave, which originally, in the triforium and 
clerestory, showed the Norman triple arrangement 
of pier arches, was remodelled by Bishop Wykeham 
in the fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries. 
Bishop Wykeham was a wonderful man. He was 
a notable architect, and founded and designed New 
College at Oxford and laid down wise rules for its 
governance ; he also started the Public School 
system in England, beginning with Winchester, 
part of which he built. Bishop Wykeham was 
Chancellor of England in 1367, and Surveyor of 
Windsor Castle, where he made numerous improve- 
ments and additions. He died in 1404, 

Besides this there is not much Early English 
work, and only a little Decorated, at Winchester, 
except the choir stalls, which are indeed very fine. 
A remarkably good reredos, now admirably 
restored, was put up in the choir in the fifteenth 
century. All the Perpendicular work in the 
cathedral is very good. The west front is 
weak, 

Philip of Spain and Queen Mary of England were 
married here in 1554, and the chair used on that 
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occasion by the queen is still existing and is kept 
in Bishop Fox’s chantry. 

Exy CaTHEDRAL.—In a4.D. 1081 Abbot Simeon 
began to build a great minster at Ely, after several 
earlier buildings on the same site had become ruins. 
In time this minster also became ruinous, and in 
1322 the then prior, Alan de Walsingham, repaired 
it throughout and added a beautiful new octagonal 
central tower in place of the older one that had 
fallen down. The central tower is surmounted by 
a graceful octagonal lantern entirely built of wood 
and roofed with lead. From a distance there is a 
strong family likeness between the western and 
central towers, as in both cases graceful corner 
turrets rise higher than the central parts. 

There is very little Perpendicular work at Ely, 
as all the numerous additions have been very 
carefully kept within the limits of the Early 
English or the Decorated styles. There are some 
curious ogee arches over the windows on the north 
side of the nave. 

The Galilee or porch at the west door is con- 
sidered to be the finest example of its kind in the 
Early English style. The doorway is particularly 
beautiful, and has two small trefoiled arched door- 
ways under a large pointed arch. i 

The Monks’ Door and the Prior’s Door 
are beautiful Norman doors with richly carved 
columns and arches. The main lines of the nave 
ceiling are those of the roof beams, and the beauti- 
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ful designs painted upon it were designed, and some 
of them executed, by Mr. Styleman le Strange, the 
work having been finished by Mr. Gambier Parry, 
an eminent amateur artist, of Highnam, in 
Gloucestershire. 

The choir stalls are English Decorated work of 
the highest excellence, but there is some modern 
Belgian work in the groups in the upper part. 
The details of all the small decorative work at Ely 
are always delightful, and the more it is seen and 
studied the more wonderful it appears. 

The cathedral was thoroughly repaired in 1866. 
It stands low in a flat country, but gives a 
strong impression of immense size when it is 
approached. 

St. Jonun’s Cuapet (Tower of London).—The 
White Tower in the Tower of London was designed 
by a monk, Gandulf, in 1078; the Chapel of St. 
John the Evangelist, upstairs in the Tower, was 
probably finished about 1080. 

The chapel is the most perfect example of a 
small Norman church in England, and although 
very simple it is full of dignity. It consists of a 
nave with a barrel roof, and aisles which are con- 
tinued round the circular apse. Twelve short and 
thick columns divide the nave from the aisles, and 
the capitals are of the cushion type, but orna- 
mented. 

Above the aisles is a vaulted roof and a gallery 
with arched openings, corresponding with the 
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arches of the nave. The arches are all of square 
section and the masonry wide jointed. 

The chapel was thoroughly restored by Anthony 
Salvin in 1858, and he found sufficient of the old 
work remaining to enable him to rebuild the whole 
almost exactly as it originally was. It is lighted 
by small windows from the east and the south. 

In ancient times, before the Knights of the Bath 
were actually invested with the order, they had to 
spend a night alone in this chapel watching their 
armour, which was deposited in front of the altar. 
Since then it has at different times been put to 
various uses, but is now restored to its original 
status as a church in which services are held in 
ordinary course. 

WoRCESTER CATHEDRAL.—-A Saxon church 
originally stood on the present site of Worcester 
Cathedral, but no remains of it have been recog- 
nized. A new church was begun there in 1084, 
and from that time onwards additions and restora- 
tions have been continually carried on. 

The cathedral stands high and well above the 
town and river, and its great tower shows splen- 
didly over the surrounding flat lands for a great 
distance. It is of the Decorated period, square, 
with pinnacles at each corner. ; 

Interesting Norman work can be seen in the 
western part of the nave, and in the choir and the 
crypt, also in the curious triforium. The vaulting 
of the roof is simple but graceful and good. All 
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over there has been a great amount of restoration 
done, always very well. 

Over the south entrance to the cloister is a fine 
Norman arch, and over the south-western door of a 
passage, also leading into the cloister, is another 
smaller arch said to be Norman. It has dog-tooth 
mouldings upon it and the arch is pointed; so 
that, if it is Norman work at all, it is oe 
quite late for that style. 

The Norman chapter-house fell into very bad 
repair, so that in A.D. 1400 it had to be almost 
entirely rebuilt. The old central column has 
fortunately been preserved. The roof is a fine 
specimen of Perpendicular vaulting. 

The tomb of Prince Arthur, who died in 1502, is a 
very fine specimen of English Perpendicular work. 

GLOUCESTER CATHEDRAL.—At Gloucester there 
is probably more Norman work left than there is 
in any other English cathedral, but most of it has 
been cleverly covered up with protective covering 
in fine Perpendicular style. The beautiful Lady 
Chapel at the east end was entirely made during 
the fifteenth century. The old walls of the choir 
are overlaid with very fine Perpendicular tracery, 

The crypt was begun about 1089, and is still in 
excellent condition, and the old main walls and 
columns throughout still remain in place, although 
much is re-cased and not “visible. Extremely 
interesting Norman work ‘can be seen in the 
triforium of the choir. 
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The tomb of Edward II, with its alabaster figure 
and beautiful pinnacled canopy, is one of the very 
finest English tombs existing ; it was made about 
A.D, 1334. 

The beautiful central tower was rebuilt in 
1457, and is the most striking Perpendicular tower 
in England. Indeed, some critics consider that 
the architecture of Gloucester Cathedral marks 
the beginning of the Perpendicular style, and it 
certainly can be studied here with greater ease and 
pleasure than it can in any other building. 

The columns of the nave are unusually high for 
Norman work ; the fine vaulted ceiling was made 
about the middle of the thirteenth century. 

In the south aisle, among fourteenth-century 
work, can be found examples of the curious “ Ball 
Flower” ornament, mostly found in Gloucester- 
shire and Herefordshire. (See Fig. 31). 

The west front, of fifteenth-century workman- 
ship, is not so good as it might be. The south 
porch, however, of about the same date, is a very 
fine piece of Perpendicular work at its best; it 
has been largely rebuilt. 

The fan tracery in the roof of the cloisters is 
extremely good ; indeed, it is an excellent type of 
the purest development of this very graceful and 
essentially English feature. 

York Mrnster.—At York the nave of the 
Minster is unusually broad and without side 
chapels ; the whole church is simple in plan. The 
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original crypt still exists, and the rest has been 
rebuilt since 1098. 

In the aisles are beautiful Early English arches, 
with dog-tooth mouldings and rich floral and 
animal design capitals to clustered columns, and 
more of such work is to be seen in the transepts. 
In the north transept is the, celebrated ‘“ Five 
Sisters” window, showing most graceful lancet 
windows with pale-coloured glass, and the tomb of 
Archbishop Gray, with fine foliage and crocketing, 
is also a beautiful specimen of Early English style. 

There is much Decorated work at York, especi- 
ally in the windows; the tracery in the west 
window is extremely fine and exceptional in design. 
The west doorways are very rich and deep, and are 
among the finest of their period left. On the west 
front also there is a remarkably fine Decorated 
buttress, and the west towers and Lady Chapel are 
pure examples of the same style; the chapel and” 
its approaches are exceptionally rich in design. 
The splendid vaulted wooden roof was built about 
1855. 

The great east window is the finest Perpendicular 
window in England, and much of the east end 
itself shows beautiful work of the same period. 
Some parts of the west towers show some Perpen- 
dicular work, especially in the belfry windows. In 
the choir is much Perpendicular work added to the 
Decorated work already there, and the clerestory 
windows are also Perpendicular. The centre 
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tower is somewhat flat and has no pinnacles. The 
chapter-house is very fine, with octagonal dome and 
no central column. 

Duream CaTHEDRAL.—The Norman choir of 
Durham Cathedral was built by Bishop Carileph 
in A.D. 1093. The nave and aisles were built 
shortly afterwards, and the Galilee, or western 
porch, was built in 1190 or thereabouts. It shows 
the characteristic semicircular arches and zigzag 
mouldings ; it has also traces of fresco decoration 
here and there. 

There are fine Norman doors at Durham. The 
north door is the main entrance to the cathedral. 
It is strengthened with decorative ironwork, and 
has upon it the curious and well-known sanctuary 
knocker in the form of an eared dragon’s head with 
a ring in its mouth, set in a background of flames ; 
it is made of bronze. The two south doors are 
both fine, that leading into the south aisle from the 
cloisters on their western side is the finer of the 
two, and is remarkable for the beautiful decorative 
ironwork upon it, made by hammer and hand. 
Many of the columns, capitals, and arches 
all through are ornamented with figures of 
many kinds, and animal, floral, and geometrical 
designs. : 

Indeed, there is more visible Norman work left 
at Durham than there is in any other of our 
cathedrals. 

The later additions are almost always excellent 
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examples of Early English work, the east end 
especially, with its chapel of nine altars and their 
lancet windows. The simple and beautiful vaulted 
roof was made about 1233. 

The geographical position of Durham Cathedral 
is generally acknowledged to be the most favour- 
able possible. Together with the broad lines of 
the castle near it, above the River Wear, it forms, 
with its own massive tower, a most impressive and 
noble group of splendid buildings, dominating the 
landscape even from a great distance. 

The chapter-house is recent and has no central 
column. 

NorwicH CATHEDRAL.—The Norman plan of 
the cathedral begun at Norwich in A.D. 1096 has 
been kept materially, and much of the original 
work is still in place. The splendid tower, with 
its rich arcadings and shallow niches both inside 
and outside, is yet in fine condition, thanks to 
careful preservation and repair. There are curious 
circular piercings, and on the exterior of the tower 
is a flat tracery of lined diamonds and circles that 
bears some resemblance to the flat strips of stone 
found on some of the towers of Saxon workman- 
ship. The tall and very graceful spire was added 
in the fifteenth century. 

The semicircular east end is very interesting, 
and although the easternmost part of it is gone, 
the remainder is still effective, with Norman 
arches, clustered columns, and side chapels. 
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There are no western towers, and the western 
front is mostly of modern design. 

In the cloisters the ogee arches are charming 
specimens of Decorated design, and the Prior’s 
Door, leading into the eastern part of the cloister, 
is one of the most curious of its period—the early 
fourteenth century—that we have. Over the 
pointed arch of the door is a series of richly arched 
and crocketed niches, some ogee and others 
angular, in each of which is the decorative figure 
of a saint. 

The fine lierne vaulting in the nave and in the 
cloisters, as well as the window traceries, are all 
Perpendicular, and other work of the same style 
is also in the cloisters, as well as the Decorative 
work already mentioned. 

The finely carved roof bosses in the church, 
as well as in the cloisters, are of much interest 
and illustrate many Biblical incidents. 

RocHESTER CATHEDRAL.—A small part of the 
crypt at Rochester is supposed to be the remains 
of a church built in a.p. 1107 by Bishop Gundulf, 
and Norman work presumably of about the same 
date can be seen in the tower of the north transept. 

The nave is in fine Norman style, especially the 
western part of it; the eastern part, however, is 
a fourteenth-century restoration, extremely well 
done. The flat wooden roof is also a restoration, 
but it probably fairly represents the original one 
in general form. 
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The west front is Norman, and is flanked by two 
towers that do not match each other. There are 
rich and noticeable Norman doorways ; the finest 
by far is the great west door, which has been 
recently restored in most admirable manner, as 
indeed all the west front has been. The capitals 
of the columns of the west door are very finely 
carved, and so are the seven semicircular arches. 
Over the opening of the doorway is a remarkable 
straight lintel, the stones of which are socketed 
into each other in a unique way; above the 
lintel is a richly carved tympanum. 

The transepts are Early English work, but have 
been largely rebuilt and restored by Sir Gilbert 
Scott, who also restored the roofs and altered their 
levels. Sir Gilbert Scott was a learned antiquary, 
and did more restoration work in England than 
any other architect. His work is generally right, 
and his solutions of difficult problems are usually 
marked by good taste and sound knowledge. 

The doorway of the chapter-house is of the 
finest period of the Decorated style, about 1350. 
It has a series of symbolical figures in decorated 
niches on the inner pointed arch, and above this 
is a graceful ogee arch richly ornamented with 
crockets and pinnacles. It has been recently 
remodelled. 

The tower and steeple spire are both moder. 
The cathedral is quite small. 

EXETER CATHEDRAL.—At Exeter early twelfth- 
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century Norman work is visible in the transepts 
and their towers ; other Norman work, in different 
places, is covered up with overlaid additions of 
Decorated style. Although there has been very 
little restoration done in the Early English style 
as well as some small pieces of Perpendicular 
period, the church as it now is may properly be 
considered as belonging to the Decorated period, 
with few exceptions. 

The towers at the ends of the north and south 
transepts are fine Norman work, with arcadings 
‘and circular windows; the tops, however, have 
Perpendicular turrets and parapets, which have 
been added to them. The transepts have been 
much altered in course of time, and now show 
only a chance doorway or window that still 
retains any Norman characteristics. 

The nave, in which most of the work has been 
done about 1350, is very handsome, with rich, 
clustered columns and pointed arches. The 
triforium is small and weak, but on the north 
side is a charmingly decorative minstrels’ gallery. 
The windows of the clerestory are unusually 
large and high. The plain groined roof is a very 
fine specimen of its kind, and springs from shafts 
rising from the capitals of the columns of the 
nave, with ornamental corbels. The great west 
window is remarkable for most beautiful tracery, 
and so, indeed, are most of the windows. 

The western front is on the whole disappointing ; 
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but the screen itself, with its rows of statuettes of 
kings, saints, bishops, and other great personages, 
is highly decorative. The three doorways are 
handsome in themselves, but appear too small as 
regards the general effect. 

There are several interesting tombs ; one of the 
best of them is a particularly fine one to Bishop 
Bronscombe. The choir was all repaired in 1875, 
but the old |fourteenth-century bishop’s throne is 
still to be seen in it. The stalls are modern, but 
some old pieces are preserved as well as possible ; 
and the sedilia, of fourteenth-century work, have 
also been well restored. 

There is a very good fourteenth-century choir 
screen which has been carefully kept and well 
renovated lately. 

Exeter Cathedral holds a fine position on high 
ground, and the buildings round it are not too 
near. 

PETERBOROUGH CATHEDRAL.—The cathedral at 
Peterborough is partly built upon the foundations 
of a Saxon church. The early church was so 
badly damaged by a fire in A.D. 1116 that it had 
to be entirely rebuilt, which was begun in the 
next year. 

The nave is Norman, as well as the curious flat 
boarded ceiling with ornamental painting upon 
it ; it shows what all the large Norman roofs were 
probably like. It was repaired in the fourteenth 
century, and the old style carefully preserved. 
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The windows of the nave have all been restored, 
and consequently altered from their original 
design. 

The Norman groined roofs in the aisles were 
probably built about a.p. 1120. The fine ends of 


FIG. 36. HARLY ENGLISH CIRCULAR WHEEL TRACERY 
WINDOW. ONE OF THREE ON WEST FRONT, 
PETERBOROUGH CATHEDRAL, ©. 1230 


the transepts are also Norman, but the window 
tracery is new work, done as nearly as convenient 
to what was known of the earlier style. The 
Dean’s Door on the north side of the nave is fine 
Norman work with zigzag mouldings, and other 
fine Norman doors lead into the cloisters. The 
beautiful Norman apse is now enclosed by a new 
building, which is a good example of late Per- 
pendicular work, with a fine roof with fan vaulting. 
6 
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One of the finest specimens left of Early English 
work at its best may be studied in the west end. 
It was made about a.p. 1237, and shows three 
great arched doorways, with gables, and two 
graceful side towers with spires and pinnacles. 
The central porch has been restored in the 
Decorated style. The low central tower of the 
west front was rebuilt in the fourteenth century, 
but it had to be done again in 1884, and was 
restored as far as possible on the old lines. 

The gatehouse to the Bishop’s Palace is in the 
Decorated style. 

St. BarTHOLOMEW’s CHuRcH.—St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Church in Smithfield, London, will always 
be a remarkable instance of the restoration of 
an ancient church that had almost disappeared. 
It lost its original Nave during the reign of 
Henry VIII, on the dissolution of the monasteries 
throughout England, and this nave has still not 
been entirely rebuilt, the existing parts only 
consisting of the choir and Lady Chapel, with 
parts of the transept and of the cloister. For a 
long time the site of the old church was bit by bit 
encroached upon by the surrounding buildings ; 
but when the restoration was finally decided upon 
about the middle of the nineteenth century, 
successive rectors worked hard and nobly, so that 
by now all possible recoveries have probably been 
made. 

The church of the Augustine Priory at Smithfield 
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was founded in 1128, and in 1860 it was care- 
fully examined and much repaired. The present 
wooden roof is presumed to be a copy of the 
original one, which was also of wood. 

In the choir are fine Norman columns and 
arches, rich quadruple arched bays in the triforium, 
each of which is enclosed under one arch, and 
modern clerestory windows, with traceries in 
Early English style. Some of the arches are 
slightly stilted, and reminiscent of Byzantine 
feeling. 

There is no doubt that the long neglect of this 
once splendid church is much to be deplored, but 
the damage done has been largely put right by 
the energy of its many friends, who for the last 
fifty years or so have strongly and untiringly 
interested themselves in its recovery. 

The outside of the church is all restored, and the 
valuable reparation done is all inside. It is 
perhaps the best known example of entirely suc- 
cessful work by modern architects, among whom 
has notably been Sir Aston Webb. The taste 
and knowledge displayed in the various restora- 
tions completed from a careful study of such 
remains as were found, reflect the utmost credit 
upon all the authorities and all the artificers 
concerned. Only those who know what state the 
ruin was in even fifty years ago can properly 
realize what invaluable work has been done to it. 

MatMEsBurRY ABBEY.—Pointed arches in 
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company with round arches exist together at 
Malmesbury. Low, pointed arches, charmingly 
ornamented, occur in the nave and in the groined 
roofs of the aisles, and round arches are in the 
triforium, so that the date of the building is 
probably late in the twelfth century, or at a 
events not earlier than about 1140. 

The abbey is built on the site of a still earlier 
church, the remains of which are now all gone. 
In the fourteenth century the clerestory was 
reconstructed and the present windows put in; 
they are quite out of character with the older 
work in the nave or the triforium. 

The south porch is the gem of the building ; 
much of it is fourteenth-century work, but the old 
Norman character is well preserved in the richly 
recessed arches of the doorway itself, running up 
from the ground and round the top without any 
break or capitals, and all most elaborately carved, 
and most decorative. . The sculptures have been 
carefully described by the architect Cockerell, 
a great authority on all kinds of restoration of 
ancient buildings, but they are much worn and 
altered since his time. There is an inner door 
leading directly into the church, and here also 
some fine Norman work can be seen. 

Remains of the tower still exist, showing both 
round and pointed arches. A considerable amount 
of new work has been put into the church, not 
always in the happiest way; but the splendid 
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triforium, although much handicapped by being 
filled up with a wall at the back, and the short 
thick Norman columns of the nave, with their 
very decorative arches, still remain to make the 
interior a space of much dignity and beauty. It 
still needs much more attention—in fact only a 
part of the nave has so far been made useful. 
The present west end, with its excellent modern 
window, is actually placed between what were the 
pair of nave columns third from the west. 

Rieon CaTHEDRAL.—The Anglo-Saxon crypt 
at Ripon, supposed to date from the seventh 
century, has already been described on p. 12. 
On the south side of the choir is Norman work, 
some in the vestry, and more in the transepts and 
in a crypt under the chapter-house, dating from 
about a.p. 1154. 

In the transepts there is a good deal of Early 
English work, and some in the west end, although 
most of the work here visible is restoration by 
Sir Gilbert Scott. The east end belongs to the 
Decorated period, and there is much additional 
work almost everywhere done during the 
Perpendicular time. 

In fact, Ripon Cathedral is a remarkable 
instance of a building showing characteristic 
details of all the great styles of architecture 
known in England from the seventh century until 
the present day. 

The central tower, as well as the two western 
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towers, originally had spires, but the central one 
fell down in 1660, and the other two were removed 
shortly afterwards. The central tower appears 
too low as itis. The stalls show beautiful carvings 
of the fifteenth century, and the carved work both 
on the misereres and on the ends of the seats for the 
clergy are of curious and very interesting designs. 

IrFLEY CHurcu.—The little church at Iffley, 
near Oxford, although it has been largely rebuilt, 
still shows the original Norman design of the 
west end quite accurately, and the zigzag and 
other mouldings of the doors and windows still 
appear in situ. 

The west front has a fine central doorway, 
above which is a circular window set in a rect- 
angular framework nearly as broad as the front 
itself ; and on the top of this panel are three tall, 
narrow, round-topped windows, and in the gable 
a very small one of the same character. It was 
built about a.p. 1160. 

The main west doorway has no columns, but 
the mouldings start from the ground and go right 
up, round the arch, ard down again on the other 
side. There are on the inner edge four rows of 
zigzag moulding and then two of beak and cat’s- 
head moulding. Over the outer arch is an orna- 
mental archivolt with bosses of grotesque forms, 
dragons, birds, and other creatures, each enclosed 
in a loop of a running fillet. Similar archivolts 
are over each of the three windows above the 
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circular window, but otherwise all these windows 
are only ornamented with ?concentric rows of 
zigzag mouldings. 


SSS 


FIG. 37. WEST DOORWAY, IFFLEY 


On the south side there is another door which 
has four columns, two on each side. The capitals 
of the two inner columns are curiously carved, 
one of them showing a group of two centaurs, and 
other grotesques can be found in the recesses and 
at the bases of columns inside the church and set 
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in the hollow inner moulding of the north door. 
The arch above this door is of zigzag and single- 
tooth pattern; the archivolt is much simpler 
and narrower than that over the west door. The 
interior mouldings of the south door are curiously 
filled with flowers and grotesque bosses. 

Iffley is an excellent example, both inside and 
outside, of the simpler form of Norman church 
architecture in England, and the necessary re- 
building which has been done has left much of 
the old work as it was. All the new work is 
frankly obvious and can at once be recognized. 
Such repairs as have been needed for the preserva- 
tion of the older parts have been most carefully 
and admirably done. 

THE TemMpLe Cuurcu.—The Temple Church in 
London is an interesting example of the contem- 
poraneous building of Norman semicircular arches 
and Early English pointed arches; both styles 
can be seen in the round nave. 

The earlier part of the church was completed 
in A.D. 1185; the oblong part—the choir—was 
finished in A.D. 1240, and restorations were 
admirably carried out wherever advisable about 
the middle of the nineteenth century. ‘“‘ The 
Round,” as the round nave is called, seems to 
have been used by lawyers in the seventeenth 
century as a sort of meeting place, and in Part III, 
Canto III, line 760, of Butler’s ‘“‘ Hudibras,”’ are 
the lines— 
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Retain all sorts of witnesses 

That ply 1’ the Temple under trees 

Or walk the Round with knights 0’ th’ Posts 
About the cross-legged knights their hosts. 


Eight of these cross-legged and other knights 
are still shown recumbent on their monuments on 
the floor, and some of them ‘are still unidentified. 
The cross-legged ones are supposed to have been 
Crusaders, and some who are wearing their swords 
on the right side are said to have been Knights 
Templars. Some of the knights have been 
identified by the help of the armorial bearings 
shown on their shields. 

The western porch is a handsome example of 
late Norman work. It was part of the old cloister, 
and has been well preserved, because at one time 
a house was built over and enclosing it. 

In 1812 the Order of the Knights Templars was 
abolished, and in 13824 the Temple Church and 
its surroundings were given to the Knights of 
St. John, or Hospitallers, whose head-quarters 
were at St. John’s Priory at Clerkenwell, and 
they gave a long lease of it to the lawyers of 
the Temple, who eventually became the actual 
owners. 

CHICHESTER CATHEDRAL.—The Norman arches 
and the triforium, in the nave of Chichester 
Cathedral, are surmounted by the clerestory 
arches, curiously arranged with a central round- 
headed arch, having a pointed arch on each side 
of it, in each bay. This work was probably done 
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about 1199, after a great fire which practically 
destroyed the old church, which occupied the same 
site previously. The vaulting of the nave, with 
shafts reaching from the ground upwards, is of 
simple excellence. A fine series of flying buttresses 
now support the nave from outside. 

The west end has been many times altered, and 
now it shows two low square-topped towers, parts 
of which are of Norman workmanship, but the 
main part is of the fourteenth century. So far 
as the general appearance of the west end is 
concerned, it is somewhat spoiled by the near 
neighbourhood of the fine detached bell-tower, 
which was admirably restored in 1908. 

Some interesting Early English columns and 
arches are still left in the inside of the south 
tower of the west end. There is much good 
Decorated work in the Lady Chapel, and a very 
good window in the south transept surmounted 
by a circular one. 

The central tower, with its very graceful spire, 
is now the chief beauty of Chichester Cathedral ; 
both were built in the nineteenth century by 
Sir Gilbert Scott. 

Chichester has suffered badly from successive 
fires ; it has really been burnt out several times, 
but the restorations and necessary rebuildings 
have been very well done, especially the most 
recent ones. 

Buildings in which parts of Norman work still 
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remain, and notes of the styles that have been 
subsequently added to them, with approximate 
dates of the earliest work left in each case, will be 
found in the following list. 


FIG. 38. CIRCULAR WINDOW WITH PLATE TRACERY OF 
EQUAL CIRCLES. DECORATED. CHICHESTER. 
c. 1390 orn 1420 


STYLES 


Norman: A.D. 1066 to 1200. 
Early English: a.d. 1200 to 1800. 
Decorated : A.D. 1300 ‘to 1400. 
Perpendicular : 1400 to 1600. 
Renaissance, etc. : 1600 to 1900. 
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Westminster Abbey. 1065. Norman, with 
Early English and Perpendicular. 

Canterbury Cathedral. 1070. All styles. 

Lincoln Cathedral. 1075. All styles, especially 
Early English. 

St. Alban’s Abbey. 1077. All styles. 

Winchester Cathedral. 1079. All styles. 

St. John’s Chapel, Tower of London. 1080. All 
Norman. Restored. 

Ely Cathedral. 1083. All styles. 

Worcester Cathedral. 1084. Norman and 


Decorated. 

Gloucester Cathedral. 1089. Norman and 
Perpendicular. 

Barfreston Church. 1090. All Norman. Re- 
stored. 


York Minster. 1093. All styles. 

Durham Cathedral. 1095. Norman. 

Norwich Cathedral. 1096. Norman. 

Iffley Church. 1100. Norman, with Early 
English and Perpendicular. 

St. Sepulchre’s, Cambridge. 1101. All Norman. 
Restored. 

Exeter Cathedral. 1112. All styles. 

Rochester Cathedral. 1115. All styles. 

Peterborough Cathedral. 1117. All styles. 

St. Bartholomew’s Church. 1123. All Norman. 
Restored. 

Malmesbury Abbey. 1140. Norman. 

Ripon Cathedral. 1154. All styles. 
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Temple Church. 1185. All Norman. Restored. 
Lincoln Cathedral. 1192. All Styles. 
Chichester Cathedral. 1199. All styles. 
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CHAPTER III 


Tub GOTHIC PERIOD. THE EHARLY ENGLISH, DECORATED 
AND PERPENDICULAR STYLES 
(A.D. 1200 to 1600) 


Earty EncuisH STYLE (4.D. 1200 To 1800) 


HE true Norman style came to an end 

about the latter part of the twelfth century ; 
and between it and the full development of its 
successor, the Early English style, there is a 
transitional period of uncertain duration. I 
rather think that the better way to describe the 
buildings done during this period is to call them 
Late Norman, if there is enough Norman to be 
considered at all. The beautiful Early English 
style lasted in all its grace and beauty until about | 
the end of the thirteenth century, when in its turn 
it may have to be characterized with the prefix 
“Late.” During this period the work done is 
finely and delicately executed and remarkable 
for fine proportion. 

The Early English style shows a preponderance 
of pointed arches, some of them very narrow, and 
consequently known as ‘“‘ Lancet” arches. The 
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workmanship generally is more delicately executed 
than it was in Norman buildings and the masonry 
more finely jointed. Early windows, have no 
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FIG. 39. EARLY ENGLISH DOOR. POINTED ARCH. DRIP- 
STONE WITH ROSES. SHAFTS WITH FINE 
CAPITALS. LINCOLN. oC. 1200 


mullions, or perpendicular bars of stone, in 
them. 

Towers are always of graceful proportion, 
taller and slighter than they were in the Norman 
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style, and are often surmounted by pointed spires. 
Columns and capitals occur in clusters, and some- 
.times several columns are surmounted by one 


FIa. 40. LANCET WINDOW WITH DRIPSTONE. POLEBROOK 


large capital. Narrow auxiliary bands are com- 
monly found round clustered columns. 
Crockets, or decorative leaf bosses, were intro- 
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duced towards the end of the Early English period ; 
they ornament the upper edges of lines of masonry. 

Late Early English windows sometimes show 
circular designs in the upper part and in the cusps. 
Beautiful double doors show under one arch in 
several instances. 

Among all the beautiful details which abound 
in all cathedrals and important churches nothing 


FIG. 41. BHARLY ENGLISH FIG. 42. DECORATED 
CROCKET CROCKET 


is more pleasing to see or more conducive to a 
reflective state of mind than a fine coloured glass 
window. Apart from the architectural merits of 
the delicate stone tracery into which the glass 
is set, there is an irresistible charm in the glorious 
colour and quaint design of a really first-rate 
window. The nearer such design approximates 
to the style of the illustrations found in the 
magnificent illuminated manuscripts of the Middle 
Ages the more fitting it appears; and in fact the 
noblest windows of this kind were made in England 
from the thirteenth to the fifteenth centuries. 

The earliest form of leaded glass windows is 
that known as lattice-work. It consists of small 
diamond-shaped panes held together by strips of 
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lead and strengthened as necessary with iron 
bars. Gradually, as the skilled processes of making 
and colouring glass improved, the idea of arranging 
it in windows in a decorative way gained ground, 
and by the eleventh century coloured and leaded 
windows appear to have been made in France. 
The art soon spread to England, and fragments of 
coloured glass supposed to have been made during 
the late twelfth and thirteenth centuries can be 
found at Canterbury Cathedral, particularly in 
the east window and in the nave aisles ; and work 
of about a century later can be seen at York 
Cathedral, especially in the graceful Five Sisters 
Window in the north transept, which shows 
delicate grey colour, known as grisaille, with 
fine lines of colour. At All Saints’ Church, York, 
and at St. Martin’s Church, also at York, are 
more pieces of highly decorative coloured glass, 
probably of the fourteenth century. More small 
pieces can be found at Westminster and at 
Salisbury particularly, and doubtless there is still 
more old glass in church windows that has not 
yet been properly recognized. 

At Gloucester Cathedral, in the east window, is 
some very fine fifteenth-century coloured glass, 
and after that date comes a gradual falling off 
from work of the highest order, but to day there 
are signs of a certain amount of revival in this 
most beautiful art. 

Thick glass is preferred for coloured windows, 
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and the colour improves by time as the outside 
surface disintegrates, because of exposure to rain 
and wind, and the brilliant coloured effect becomes 
pleasantly modified. The glass is either coloured 
all through, “‘ Pot Glass,” or made with a sort of 
glaze over one side, known as “ Flashed ” colour ; 
this is most often done in the case of reds or yellows. 
When the coloured pieces of glass prepared from 
a design carefully made on a large sheet of paper 
are properly cut, they are joined together by 
strips of socketed lead, soldered at the joints. 
This is all skilled workmanship of a high order 
and is analogous to mosaic work. In mediaeval 
times the lead fillets varied in thickness according 
to the wish of the designer, but in modern work, 
as properly made leading can be bought by the 
yard, it is always of the same thickness. The 
“necessary strengthening bars of iron can be, and 
should be, arranged so as not to break or interfere 
with the design of the finished window. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds’s windows at New College, 
Oxford, charming as pictures, are by no means 
satisfactory as coloured glass windows. They can 
only be classed as transparent paintings, like 
modern work done at Munich. They have nothing 
of the charm of an old leaded window.- There 
is a window in the cathedral at Oxford designed 
by Burne Jones, but he has missed the true feeling 
also; and so, again, in some windows of his at 
Speldhurst in Kent. Indeed, the charm of a 
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really satisfactory leaded glass window seems to 
rest irresistibly in a purely mediaeval conception 
and execution. 

SALISBURY CATHEDRAL.—Salisbury Cathedral 
was begun in 1220, and careful restorations and 
repairs since that time have been well carried 
out in almost invariable accordance with the 
original style of architecture, so that as it now 
stands it may properly be considered as the most 
perfect complete example of the Early English 
style. 

The church is built on low, flat ground, not very 
long ago a mere swamp, and the columns of the 
nave are curiously set on long stone “ beams ” to 
prevent their sinking into the ground. The 
proportions both of the entire structure, as well 
as that of its component parts, are everywhere 
faultless ; but, so far as colour goes, the interior 
appears somewhat gloomy and monotonous. 

The central tower, with its beautiful spire, is 
the tallest in England ; it was built in a.p. 1331, in 
place of an earlier one. Although built in low 
ground the surrounding country is so flat that the 
church shows splendidly from a distance, and it 
has always been an especially favourite subject 
for artists. 

Salisbury Cathedral has a second or eastern 
transept and a very fine Early English groined 
roof, The thirteenth-century chapter-house is one 
of the finest in England; it has an extremely 
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Fic. 43. SPIRE OF SALISBURY CATHEDRAL. C. 1380 
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graceful central column, delightful windows, 
and beautiful arcading adorned with Scriptural 
sculptures. The cloisters are also remarkably fine, 
with charming window traceries, groined roof, 
and noble buttresses. 

The western front, without towers, is certainly 
disappointing ; it was probably built later than 
most of the rest of the building, and the designer 
may have been disturbed in his mind by the 
thought of the succeeding style ! . 

Among the tombs is a curious one of a boy 
bishop, protected by a grating. In the eastern 
transept is an old wooden cope case, big enough 
to hold copes spread out to their full size, so as to 
avoid having to fold them, which is always hurtful 
to vestments heavily embroidered. 

BEVERLEY MinsTER.—There are several charm- 
ing pieces of Early English work still to be seen in 
the beautiful Collegiate Church of St. John, also 
known as Beverley Minster, in Yorkshire. This 
work probably dates from about 1220. There is 
a delightful piece of double arch arcading in the 
triforium, a very fine doorway, and several fine 
instances of clustered columns. 

The end of the north transept shows several 
graceful pointed arches, both in the doorways and 
in the windows, all of which have delicate, clustered 
columns. An especially beautiful staircase is 
outside the choir aisle; its canopy is supported 
by a series of slight columns with triple arches. 


SALISBURY CATHEDRAL 
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There is much Decorated work in the’, flowing 
tracery of many of the windows, and in the capitals 
of columns, and beautiful examples of crocketing 
inmany places. The Percy shrine and the vaulted 
roof of the nave also belong to this period. 

But fine as these instances are of their particular 
styles, the great glory of Beverley is undoubtedly 
the west front, which is admitted to be the most 
perfect and consistent Perpendicular front existing. 
It has a large window and two short aisle towers, 
and everywhere are numbers of thin lancet-shaped 
niches giving a very rich effect. The towers and 
any available corners are decoratively set with 
graceful pinnacles, and the entire front gives a 
very pleasing impression of effective elaboration 
everywhere. The buttresses and battlements all 
~ deserve close examination, and they are all typical 
of the most decorative period of their style. 

The central tower has been left unfinished, but 
all the rest of the building has gone through the 
careful hands of our greatest church restorer, 
Sir Gilbert Scott. 

LicHFIELD CATHEDRAL.—Beautiful as the inside 
of Lichfield Cathedral certainly is, still its greatest 
_ charm is the outside, and this is especially due to 
the grace and beauty of the central and .western 
towers, each with its beautiful spire and pinnacles. 
Lichfield is delightful in colour, as it is built of 
red sandstone. The towers are all of Early 
English workmanship, but the spires, which 
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replace older ones, are comparatively recent. All 
the west front is most richly ornamented with 
niches and statuary, but much of this is new. 
In fact although there are parts in Early English 
style and others in Perpendicular style, as a whole 
as it now is, the west front .of Lichfield must be 
considered to be a pre-eminent example of the 
Decorated style. 

There is early thirteenth-century work in the 
transepts and later work of the same century in 
the nave, with its graceful pointed arches and 
beautiful triforium ; but the triangular elerestory 
windows are certainly very peculiar and not 
pleasing to everybody. 

There are several excellent doorways at Lichfield, 
particularly that at the western end of the church. 
It is probably the finest example existing of a late 
thirteenth-century doorway, with the curiously 
decorative peculiarity of an outer arch enclosing 
two inner arches, each with its own door. Between 
the two inner arches is a decorative clustered 
column, with a canopied niche containing a 
statuette of the Virgin and Child ; similar clustered 
columns are at the outer sides of the arches, and 
on each a niche contains a charming statuette of 
a saint or other Biblical personage. The outer 
pointed arch is very ornamental, with eight cusps 
on the inner edge and a rich floral moulding above ; 
then on the upper edge of the arch is a series of 
small canopied niches, showing, now, figures of 
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patriarchs. The door has been admirably restored. 
There is a crocketed dripstone over the arch. 
There are also two other fine doorways on the 
west front, but they are much simpler than the 
centre one. 


WEST DOORWAY AT LICHFIELD CATHEDRAL. 
THIRTEENTH CENTURY 


Fig. 44. 
The finely groined roof rests on delicate Early 
English piers rising from the floor, both in the 
nave and in the choir, and at the junctions of the 
ribs of the vaulting are very handsomely carved 
bosses, some of them showing remains of colour. 
The chapter-house is very interesting ; it has a 
fine central clustered column, with ornate floral 
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capitals, and a decorative arcading with dog- 
tooth mouldings and elaborate carvings, floral 
and animal. It is all highly ornamental work in 
the Early English style. 

The Lady Chapel at the east end has been 
almost entirely restored in the Decorated style. 
It has tall, narrow windows and a very decorative 
arcading, the canopies of which are in the form 
of ogee arches, which bend outwards at the top 
with very rich effect. 

Long ago it seems that a Saxon church existed 
on the present site of the cathedral, and also a 
Norman one of which some foundation traces still 
remain. About 1220 a new church was begun, 
and the lower part of the west end was built later 
on in the same century ; then came a continuation 
everywhere in later styles. The traceries in many 
of the windows were put in during the fifteenth 
century. 

The wonderful Irish manuscript known as “ St. 
Chad’s Gospels ” is kept here in the library. It 
is one of the few remaining books of its kind, and 
belongs to the same category as the “ Book of 
Kells ” and the “ Gospels of Lindisfarne,” two of 
the finest illuminated manuscripts in the world ; 
they were written somewhere between the seventh 
and the eleventh centuries. 

The church is quite small. It has in it many 
interesting monuments ; among them is Chantrey’s 
beautiful group known as “‘ The Sleeping Children.”’ 
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WELts CATHEDRAL, Somerset.—At Wells there 
was originally a Norman building, and some of 
the Norman stones are still in the walls, but 
covered over. The old building went to pieces, 
but in a.D. 1225 Bishop Joceline de Welles decided 
to rebuild it, and he finished his part of the work 
some ten years later; but the repairing was still 
continued, and was begun at each end, so that the 
centre part of the church is the newest. 

The west front is a very fine example of Early 
English work, especially in its lower stages. The 
towers end off squarely, without any spires or 
pinnacles, and the whole of the front is richly 
ornamented, with carvings everywhere. It was 
restored by Sir Gilbert Scott in 1874, the Early 
English style being very carefully preserved 
throughout, 

The church is quite small, and most of the work 
on it or in it belongs to the Early English style. 
The nave is plain. 

At the east end is the beautiful and very rich 
Lady Chapel, built about a.p. 1264, and the fine 
octagonal chapter-house of a little later date. 
The central tower is strengthened with curious 
inverted arches, forming a sort of buttress support ; 
it is of later date and belongs to the Decorated 
period, as does also the south-west tower, in 
which is also some Perpendicular work. 

The west cloister and the parapets everywhere 
are additions in the Perpendicular style. 
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The Decorated style (1800-1400) is considered 
to be the finest and most distinctive in the 
whole history of English Architecture. Buildings 
entirely in Decorated style are rare, but in most 
of the larger cathedrals there are considerable 
additions in this style, which may well be seen in 
the Lady Chapels, many of which were built 
during the fourteenth century. Fine examples of 
this particular addition can be studied at St. 
Alban’s, Lichfield, St. Mary Magdalene, Oxford, 
at Ely, and at York. 

The style also is remarkable for the splendid 
windows that were put in existing churches under 
its influence. The finest window in England is 
often considered to be that at the east end of 
Carlisle, but the great west window at York runs 
it very close, and there is another beautiful one 
at Durham. These are all arranged with flowing 
tracery. 

Another fertile source of Decorated work may 
be found in numerous tombs throughout the 
country; one of the most interesting is that of 
the Black Prince at Canterbury, but the crosses 
put up by Edward I in memory of his Queen, 
Eleanor of Castile, are the rarest, because they 
stand alone and not in a church. One was put 
up at each place where the queen’s funeral pro- 
cession rested. There were several, but the only 
ones still left are those at Waltham, Northamp- 
ton, and Geddington. They are all very 
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ornamental, and so is the queen’s tomb in West- 
minster Abbey. 

The ornamentation used in architecture during 
the thirteenth century was always reserved, its 
beauty depending largely upon strict observance 


FIG. 45. DOORWAY AT KISLINGBURY, HANTS. 
FOURTEENTH CENTURY 

of proportion. The style most prevalent during 
the fourteenth century showed a profusion of 
decorated detail whenever possible, and is also 
notable for the great taste and skill always shown 
in the designing and in the execution of the 
delicate arches, niches, canopies, capitals, and 
crockets, which abound in great profusion. 
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The Norman plan of running a series of small 
ornaments or bosses in the spaces between con- 
tiguous columns or in the hollows of deeply cut 
mouldings, which had been almost entirely given 
up during the Early English period, was now 
resumed, and is often found in Decorative work 
used with great elaboration and effect. 


Fia. 46. WINDOW AT MEOPHAM. THIRTEENTH CENTURY 


There are many instances of beautiful arcadings, 
and although most arches are pointed, they are 
generally broader-angled at the top than the Early 
English ones were. The upper parts of windows 
are much more elaborately filled with graceful 
flowing traceries, and it must be noticed that the 
upright mullions do not continue unbroken right 
up to the top of the outer arch. There are several 
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instances of circular windows, most of them filled 
with “wheel” tracery. Some with flamboyant 
traceries are very good ; one of the best is known 
as “The Bishop’s Eye,” at Lincoln Cathedral. 
Flamboyant traceries did not last long here, but 
they had a long vogue abroad, especially in France. 

Buttresses, hitherto plain and utilitarian in 
appearance, now often show ornamental forms 
and traceries. Mouldings of all kinds are elaborate, 
and the crocketing of the last period becomes more 
flamboyant and exaggerated. Capitals of columns 
and bosses everywhere are very richly ornamented, 
generally in floral designs. 

Spires are favourite additions to towers. The 
best example of this can be seen in the case of 
the three beautiful spires of Lichfield Cathedral, 
and from the west front they can all be seen, the 
centre one just showing between the two western 
ones. 

Woodwork in architecture may be considered 
as fulfilling two different purposes—structural, 
such as roofs and benches ; and ornamental, such 
as choir screens and stall canopies. 

So far as roofs are concerned, the ornamental 
part is subservient to the structural necessities, 
which, however, naturally assume definite forms 
of tie beams, hammer beams, and arches which 
invite decorative treatment. In the case of a 
gable roof the main difficulty is to prevent the 
sloping sides from pushing the supporting walls 
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outwards, and the innumerable arrangements of 
braces, struts, corner pieces, and numbers of 
other contrivances which from time to time have 
been utilized to “ solidify ’’ such a roof are almost 
always pleasant to look at, besides being often 
relieved with small surface carvings and the 
remains of rich original gilded and coloured work, 
which in past days was almost universally made 
use of. 

Wooden groined roofs imitate the earlier groined 
roofs in stone, and have been heartily condemned 
by Ruskin on that account; but we should 
remember that such roofs are easier and quicker 
to make than stone ones of the same pattern, and 
that they look well and last well. Fine examples 
of wooden groined roofs can be seen in part of the 
cloister at Lincoln Cathedral and at Warmington 
Church in Northants. These are thirteenth- 
century work. Later instances can be found at 
many other places, particularly at St. Alban’s, 
Ely, and Winchester Cathedrals. 

Flat roofs do not present the same difficulties of 
construction as those already mentioned, but in 
themselves they are not so decorative to look at. 
Rain and snow, however, fall off a sloping roof 
better than off a flat one, so in our inclement 
climate an ornamentally treated flat roof often 
has a protective outer sloping roof above it. 

Numbers of our splendid old wooden roofs were 
destroyed in Reformation times, but we have 
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enough of them left, many being in private houses, 
to prove that they must have been a remarkable 


Fic. 47. PLAN OF ROOF, WESTMINSTER HALL. FOURTEENTH 
CENTURY 


national asset. The finest remaining roof of the 
highest type can be seen in Westminster Hall ; 


Fig. 48. PLAN OF ROOF OF CROSBY HALL, FIFTEENTH 
CENTURY 


it is made of oak. Other very fine specimens can 

be seen at Lambeth, at Crosby Hall, at the Great 

Hall at the Middle Temple, and in numerous 
8 ~- 
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churches in Norfolk and Suffolk. They are 
characteristically English. 

Early English roofs are almost always built of 
oak or of chestnut. Sir Christopher Wren pre- 
ferred oak as being the stronger and less liable 
to insect attacks. Oak grew plentifully in the 
forests of Sherwood in Nottinghamshire, and 
Charnwood in Leicestershire, and could be 
readily procured almost anywhere in England. 
It was also much valued on the Continent, and 
we exported quantities of it both to France, 
especially, and to the Low Countries; it was 
known abroad as “‘ Bois d’Island.” 

Rood or chancel screens are the remaining 
evidences of that part of a church which was 
especially divided off for priestly use only. The 
remaining screens are unfortunately only feeble 
remains of what they once were, and numbers of 
them were destroyed, like the roofs, in Reformation 
times. 

Much noble work can however be found on 
screens all about the country, particularly in 
the west and south. Much of the more delicately 
worked screens are in walnut wood, especially 
those in Devonshire, but the majority altogether 
are in oak, Walnut is a beautiful wood, but 
particularly liable to insect attacks. The old 
screens were probably made by monastic workmen 
sent out by the local abbeys, or else by apprentices 
of the nearest city guild. They are undoubtedly 
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executed by native craftsmen, but many of the 
designs upon them show signs of Eastern origin. 

Architecturally, chancel screens are in the main 
arcadings, with columns, cornices, and graceful 
fanlike groinings instead of capitals. There is 
much finely grouped conventional foliage, but 
animals, birds, or human figures only occur 
rarely. Sometimes heraldic devices are found, 
and these are often of much help in many ways, 
especially in the matter of fixing dates. Particu- 
larly beautiful screens can be seen at Southwold 
in Suffolk, Dunster in Somerset, Chulmleigh and 
Kenton in Devonshire, Mobberley in Cheshire, 
Kirk Sandall in Yorkshire, and Stanton Harcourt 
in Oxfordshire. 

The design and workmanship of screen, pulpit, 
and benches is generally similar in character, and 
much of it was originally coloured. Traces of 
gilding and colouring are often to be found and 
are now carefully noted and preserved. 

Choir stalls for the clergy are usually arranged 
along the north and south sides of the choir, and 
sometimes also along the inner side of the chancel 
screen. These stalls, mostly of walnut, are 
generally most ornamentally treated, with beauti- 
ful carved work, rich canopies, and delicate 
pinnacles. No work in wood could be more 
charming than the thirteenth-century stalls at 
Winchester or those at Ely of a little later date. 

Splendid fourteenth-century decorative work 
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in the stalls and their canopies can be found, 
admirably repaired, at the cathedrals of Gloucester, 
Chester, and Ely, the last showing delightful 
figure groups. 

Later stall work in England, fine though much 
of it is, mostly consists of clever repetitions and 
modifications of earlier styles, and nothing at 
all original seems to have appeared until Sir 
Christopher Wren employed Grinling Gibbons to 
carve the choir stalls in St. Paul’s Cathedral in 
the seventeenth century. Grinling Gibbons was 
a Dutchman, and the most skilled artist in small 
carvings in wood that ever worked in this country, 
where all his best work was done. Gibbons 
chiefly used lime wood for his beautiful carvings, 
but sometimes preferred pear wood, box wood, 
and cedar. This last appears only to have been 
used for private houses, many of which still have 
precious examples of Gibbons’s work in them ; 
for large church work and surface work on 
medallions he preferred oak. 

Gibbons did much work in many of Wren’s 
churches in London, but some proportion of the 
carvings credited to him is really done by clever 
imitators of his style. His festoons of flowers, 
fruits, and birds are marvellous instances of 
delicate workmanship, exquisitely designed and 
modelled and looking as if they must have taken 
ages to execute; but in fact he worked very 
rapidly. Soft lime wood is easy to cut, but it is 
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sadly liked by grubs of all sorts and requires 
constant inspection. Gibbons was “‘ Royal Carver 
in Wood ” from the time of Charles II until that 
of George I. 

Church stalls often have curious little hinged 
seats in them; these are called “ Misereres ”’ 
it is difficult to think why, because they are by 
no means uncomfortable. Underneath and about 
the misereres may be seen much very curious and 
interesting carved work; the designs are mostly 
Biblical, but they are often grotesque, satirical, 
heraldic, or simply ornamental. Interesting speci- 
mens of these curious carvings can be seen at the 
cathedrals at Chester, Carlisle, Chichester, Norwich, 
Lincoln, Exeter, Worcester, and Wells, and also 
at St. Mary’s Hospital at Chichester. Numbers 
of less important misereres can be found in various 
smaller churches. 

Besides all these important constructions there 
are many lesser objects in which specimens of 
fine English wood-carving can be found. Among 
these may be mentioned thrones of bishops and 
other church dignitaries, reredoses, font covers, 
bench ends, church chests, tombs, doors, and 
porches, most of which are in oak. 


THE PERPENDICULAR STYLE (A.D. 1400-1600) 


When the period of English Decorated Gothic 
architecture had lasted in all its beauty about a 
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hundred years, certain changes and developments 
began to show themselves consistently, and a new 
style came into existence which is known as the 
Perpendicular or Tudor style, approximately 
lasting from the fifteenth to the late sixteenth 
century. It was always very agreeable to 
English taste, and the name Perpendicular 
itself well described the main characteristic, 
which is that of a profusion of ornamentation 
produced by numberless arcadings, niches, 
pinnacles, buttresses, and window traceries, 
in all of which upright lines form the main 
structural motives. 

The different treatment of the traceries ae 
in large windows is a conspicuous index of the 
change from the Decorated style of the preceding 
century. Now the mullions, dividing the windows 
into perpendicular lights, run from the straight 
base right up to the curved arch at the top. The 
mullions are divided by transverse lines, both 
straight and curved, and sometimes battlemented, 
in a profusion of ways, and small supplementary 
transoms often occur in the headings, which are 
still further ornamented with trefoil, quatrefoil, 
and cinquefoil openings and cusps, which often 
show decorative bosses at their points. Circular 
windows ceased to be made. 

All these beauties can be well studied in the 
two upper stories of the Church of St. Mary at 
Taunton in Somerset. 


Fic.* 50. CUSPED 
DOORWAY AT 
HOWDEN CHURCH, 
YORKS. c. 1400 


Fig. 49. WINDOW AT WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY. SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


< Ta — ars 


FIq. 51. _DOORWAY AT KENTON CHUROH, DEVON. 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY 
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Doorways often show rectangular headings 
over the arches, and dripstones follow this square 
outline instead of that of the arch itself, which 
they had hitherto done. Ogee arches, four 
centred, and very decorative, are often found ; 


FIG. 52. DOORWAY AT WESTMINSTER ABBEY. FOURTEENTH 
CENTURY 


they frequently have very richly designed crocket- 
ings. Plain arches are often broad and _ fiat, 
four centred, but not with the two upper ones 
reversed, as they are in the ogee arches; these 
flat arches are often called ‘“‘ Tudor” arches. 
The earliest form of a stone roof properly built 
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is that known as a “ Barrel” or “ Wagon ” roof. 
It is like the inside of half a barrel or of a wagon 
top. An excellent specimen of a Norman barrel 
roof can be seen at the Tower of London in the 
White Tower, where is the ancient Chapel of 
St. John. 


FIG. 58. WINDOW AT YELVERTOFT, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE- 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


If two barrel roofs of the same size cross each 
other at right angles a series of symmetrical 
curved lines appear at the intersections; these 
lines are sometimes left alone as simple edges, as 
they may be seen in the crypt at Canterbury 
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Cathedral. But it was quickly realized that such 
edges would be better if they were strengthened 
by the addition of ribs set over them; and of 
this kind of groined roof a good example, of the 
twelfth century, can be seen at Peterborough 


FIG. 54. GROINED ROOF AT THE JUNCTION OF Two EQUAL 
BARREL ROOFS CROSSING EACH OTHER AT RIGHT 
ANGLES. IN CRYPT AT CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL 
Cathedral. It is interesting to note that if such 
a crossing junction should be raised up above the 
top level of the original roof it becomes a dome. 
Now, if instead of two similarly sized barrel 
roofs crossing each other we imagine a mediaeval 
architect wishing to put side windows into one 
barrel roof, it will at once be evident that, in a 
different proportion, the intersecting lines, or 
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edges, between the main roof and the side piercings 
will produce very similar junctions to those 


Or 
Or 


FIa. . SIDE WINDOWS PIERCED IN A BARREL ROOF, 
SHOWING SMALL GROININGS WHERE THE INTER- 
SECTING ARCHES MEET. BOARD ROOM PORT OF 


LONDON AUTHORITY 


FIG. 56. SIDE WINDOWS WITH RIBS ADDED OVER THE 
INNER ANGLES 


appearing in the case of the two crossing barrel 

roofs. Like the groined roofs, the smaller lines 

made by the piercing of a side window in a barrel 
\ 


| 
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roof were in time concealed in the same way 
as already described, with strengthening and 
decorative ribs. 

As this form became more and more familiar 
to architects it of itself suggested more and more 
lines developing on the base line of the original 


FIG. 57. SIDE WINDOWS WITH THE EDGES OF THE FRONT 
TRIANGLES CUT AWAY SO THAT EACH OF THEM 
BECOMES DOUBLED AND THE PROTOTYPE OF 
FAN VAULTING APPEARS 


groining, and by a succession of constructive 
elaborations, combined with a judicious cutting 
away of prominent edges, it eventually matured 
into the well-known form of fan vaulting, one of 
our great architectural glories, and peculiar to 
England alone. It is a most beautiful and 
decorative treatment, but is not suited to large 
roofs, so it is usually found in small churches or 
in the smaller parts of cathedrals. 
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_ Among the best specimens of fan vaulting left 
to us may be counted that in part of the cloisters 
at Gloucester Cathedral, often considered quite 
the finest example; the roofs of St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor ; that of King’s College Chapel, 
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FIG. 58. FAN VAULTING IN THE CLOISTER AT GLOUCESTER 
CATHEDRAL. FOURTEENTH CENTURY 
Cambridge; that of Henry VII’s Chapel at 
Westminster ; and the modern roof in the nave 

of Bath Abbey, by Sir Gilbert Scott. 

A very interesting point about all these beautiful 
fan roofs is the manner in which the various 
architects have treated the difficult problem of 
how to fill up the space left in the middle of the 
roof beyond the curved upper edge of the fan 
moulding. It will be noticed that in the roof of 
Henry VII’s chapel this space is filled with a 
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pendant circular ornament in reverse curves to 


FIG. 59. FAN VAULTING AT ST. GEORGE’S CHAPEL, WINDSOR. 


FIFTEENTH CENTURY 


FI@. 60. FAN VAULTING AT HENRY VII’S CHAPEL (AISLE) 
AT WESTMINSTER. SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


those in the fans themselves, ending in an orna- 
mental boss. The same device can be seen in 
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several other places, notably in the roof of the 
Divinity School at Oxford. 

A decorative modification of fan vaulting in 
the form whichis known as a lierne roof is some- 
times found as early as the fifteenth century. 
It consists of the addition of short bars across the 
junctions, or near them, of the ribs of the vaulting. 
Lierne roofs were much liked, and many of them 
exist, especially at Oxford, Winchester, Tewkes- 
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Fic. 61. LIERNE VAULTING AT OXFORD CATHEDRAL (CHOIR). 
FIFTEENTH CHNTURY 


bury, and in the choir at Gloucester. The liernes, 
or binding rods, are often arranged so as to form 
star patterns. ; 
Statuettes are very popular in the Perpendicular 
period. They are generally set in delightful little 
niches, with richly canopied arches over them, 
often in ogee form. Sometimes statuettes are 
set in archways or over window arches, but this 
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really is not altogether satisfactory, because 
some of the figures are inevitably out of the 
perpendicular and look likely to slip down. 

Much effective use is frequently made of small, 
graceful pinnacles, and they are often used when 
roofs or towers have had to be restored ; and the 
same thing may be said about battlements, 
which are sometimes found even on the transoms 
across windows. This can not be considered as 
correct, because battlements in such a place are 
necessarily quite useless, and the normal origin 
of the idea of a battlement along the top of a 
building is distinctly one of usefulness and fighting 
value. Battlements along the top of a church 
tower may also be said to be of no use, but never- 
theless they are in their proper constructional 
position and so may be quite properly shown 
and treated as ornamental features, which they 
certainly often are. 

MANCHESTER CATHEDRAL.—The best example 
in England of a church built entirely in the early 
Perpendicular style, can be seen in the cathedral 
at Manchester, begun in 1422. The building is 
placed in a bad position, and is so surrounded 
by other buildings near it that the interior is 
very dark—a defect which is luckily very rare 
in Perpendicular work. The atmosphere of 
Manchester seems to be naturally thick and 
gloomy, and there is also much coloured glass 
in the church windows, and no doubt both these 
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reasons add to the darkness inside the cathedral. 
It is built on the site of an earlier church. 

The outer walls, generally, are parts of the 
original fifteenth-century building; but there 
are many important additions which are quite 
modern, particularly the north, south, and west 
porches. These additions have all been excellently 
carried out strictly in the Perpendicular style. 

There are no transepts, but there are double 
aisles to the nave, which with their successive 
series of archways are most effective, so that the 
view across the nave is quite remarkable. There 
is no central tower, but a western one, which was 
recently rebuilt. An extremely handsome roof, 
designed on old lines with beautiful bosses, has 
also been lately put in, and it is already needing 
some more attention. 

The slender pillars of the nave have several 
shafts, some of which have capitals and others 
continue right up the arch; they are built on 
an old pattern, but are actually modern. The 
clerestory windows are unusually large, and there 
is no triforium. 

The choir stalls are extremely rich and 
beautifully carved; they were made in the 
sixteenth century, and are fine examples of the 
decorative woodwork of that time. The inner 
side of the north doorway is very graceful and has 
a beautiful crocketed ogee archway above it. The 
double doors to the chapter-house, both under 
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one large arch, are richly designed and very 
effective. 

There is a liberal use on the outside of elaborately 
pierced and battlemented parapets, none of it 
quite new, but it is always pleasing ; and so are 
the numbers of small crocketed pinnacles with 
which the upper parts of the church are freely 
provided. 


FIG. 62. BATTLEMENTS, MANCHESTER CATHEDRAL. 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


Henry VII’s Cuaret (c. A.D. 1503).—The 
exquisite Lady Chapel at the east end of West- 
minster Abbey replaces an earlier chapel, but as it 
is now it exists as a memorial of Henry VII, and is 
known by his name. 

It is altogether the finest example of the enriched 
Perpendicular style in England, and among 
numerous other treasures it contains magnificent 
tombs of the founder and his wife, Elizabeth of 
York, Mary Queen of Scots, and Queen Elizabeth. 
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The outside of Henry VII’s Chapel is remarkable 
for its series of turreted buttresses all round, each 
of them adorned with innumerable panels and 
niches, the turrets richly crocketed, and the upper 
parts of the walls ornamented with delicate 
pinnacles and parapets of open work, all charm- 
ingly designed and of marvellously delicate work- 
manship. 

Inside the chapel there is a wealth of florid 
ornamentation, greater than can be found in any 
other English building. The smallness is quite 
consistent with the profusion of decoration, which 
would not be anything like so pleasing if it were 
applied to a large building. Now Henry VII’s 
Chapel may be considered as a small but precious 
jewel in the magnificent setting of Westminster 
Abbey. 

There is no triforium—only a series of orna- 
mental niches, above which are fixed the banners 
of the Knights of the Bath, and over these are 
large clerestory windows; but the chapel is not 
over light in spite of them and the large east 
window. The nave has side aisles in which are 
Royal tombs, and the semicircular apse has five 
bays, in one of which is the Cromwell vault. The 
entrance from the Abbey is through splendid 
bronze doors, in the design of which appear 
numerous heraldic devices which belonged to the 
family of Henry VII. 

The ceiling is one of the finest pieces of fan 
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vaulting in England, and is remarkable for the 
presence of unusually large pendants. The elabor- 
ate stalls are fine specimens of carving, and over 
each is the banner of the Knight of the Bath to 
whom it is allotted. In the lower portion of the 
stalls can be seen the quaint subselle, or seats for 
the monks, each curiously carved with scenes from 
Biblical history. 

St. GEORGE’s CHAPEL at Windsor (c. 1508) is a 
fine example of English Perpendicular style. It 
has been used for a long time as a burial-place for 
Royalty, and in the Royal vault are many of the 
Royal Family : Edward IV, who laid the founda- 
tion of the chapel, Henry VIII, Queen Jane 
Seymour, Charles I, George III, George IV. 

The chapel is of simple rectangular form, and ‘t 
has three great glories inside it—the fan-vaulted 
roof with few and small pendentives is one of the 

_ best examples of this peculiarly English style ; the 
great east window, as big as the end of the chapel, 
is filled with remarkably fine old leaded glass ; 
and the carved stalls of the Knights of the Garter 
in the choir and on the beautiful organ screen are 
unique. Over each stall is a tall, richly carved 
canopy, at the top of which is the crest of the 
knight to whom it belongs, set on a helmet of his 
degree. At the back of the stalls are preserved 
champlevés copper plates, enamelled in proper 
colours, showing the coats-of-arms of past and 
present knights. Some of the finest examples of 
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old English enamels are to be found among these 
plates. Ifa Knight of the Garter was attainted 
in olden times his plate was removed and broken 
across the middle. One of these broken plates is 
preserved as a curiosity in the British Museum ; it 
belonged to Sir W. Parre, attainted in 1553. 

Besides the crests and arms, and high above 
them, just under the clerestory windows, hang the 
decorative banners of the existing knights, each 
over his own stall. 

A portion of an iron grille which at one time 
surrounded the tomb of Edward IV is still pre- 
served in the chapel ; it is supposed to have been 
made by Quentin Matsys. 

Royal marriages have often been celebrated here, 
and the sovereign’s private pew is just above the 
choir stalls on the north side. 

Kine’s CoLLEGE Cuarent, Cambridge, was 
founded by Henry VIII in 1441, but, as it now 
shows, it was finished about 1536. It has a 
splendid range of large side windows, reaching 
right up to the roof and filled with beautiful leaded 
glass, mostly dating from the sixteenth century. 

The roof is also a charming specimen of a fretted 
roof, with beautiful fan vaulting. There are no 
pendants like those in Henry VII’s Chapel, and 
the general vaulting is a little too flat, but 
altogether it is a delightful piece of work and 
very graceful. 

The organ rests on a carved screen across the 
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middle of the chapel and the stalls are simple but 
in excellent taste; they are all sixteenth-century 
work, with some alterations and additions. 

The doorway is a rich specimen of Perpendicular 
style, with ogee arch, pinnacles, and _ heraldic 
coats-of-arms. 

Batu AxBBeEy (c, 1589) is an excellent type of 
English Perpendicular architecture, faults and all. 
It is built on the site of an earlier church, and is 
quite small ; but the inside, owing to the numbers 
of large and very fine windows, is light and cheer- 
ful. It was finished about 1539. 

The fan vaulting in the roof of the choir is 
extremely fine, and that in the nave and aisles has 
been made to match it as nearly as convenient by 
Sir Gilbert Scott, who has also done much restora- 
tion throughout the church. It seems curious 
that in a building of comparatively late date so 
much new work has been necessary. In many 
ways the roof of the choir is the most satisfactory | 
example of fan tracery in England, as its chief 
rival, that of Henry VII’s Chapel, is, in the opinion 
of many critics, somewhat discounted by reason of 
the very heavy pendantives. 

There is no triforium, but the fine, large cleres- 
tory windows come directly over the nave arches. 
A legend tells us that Bishop Oliver King in 1495, 
when he was translated from Exeter to Bath, had 
a dream in which he saw angels going up and down 
ladders to Heaven, and that he was commanded 
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to rebuild the old church. This he did, and in 
commemoration of the dream he built a ladder on 
each side of the great west window with angels 
upon them. They have never been finished, and 
near the top of each ladder is a plain rectangular 
slab of stone, which was no doubt intended to be 
carved into another angel. 

Throughout, in the exterior, is much pierced 
battlementing and many crocketed pinnacles. 
There are many fine monuments and much good 
modern glass. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE RENAISSANCE PERIOD 
(A.D. 1600 To 1900) 


known as the Renaissance influenced England 
as well as most of the other countries of Europe in 
the sixteenth century, nevertheless for a consider- 
able time the traces of the change here were slight, 
and are frequently unobservable, except to a 
trained eye. Up to this time, as we have seen, 
ecclesiastical architecture was by far the most 
important manifestation of the art; but now 
England was so well provided with magnificent 
Gothic cathedrals and beautiful small churches 
that in fact there was little need for any more. 
On the other hand, a very important change 
took place in the matter of residential comfort 
throughout the country, and luxury of communal 
and home life became much more evident. So 
architects began to study the production of fine 
public buildings, colleges, schools, town halls, and 
the like, as well as large private palaces, halls, 
and houses for rich nobility and gentry. A native 
137 


2 eek technically the classical revival 
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style for country houses came in about this time 
in the form of the black and white half-timbered 
houses like Bramall Hall, Cheshire, and many other 
picturesque buildings in the same style, particu- 
larly in the North of England. At Hever in Kent 


FIG. 63. HALF TIMBERED HOUSE, BRAMALL HALL 
CHESHIRE. SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


the late Lord Astor had a charming reproduction 
made of an old English Tudor village, and it is 
certainly much more picturesque than any quite 
modern village. 

Excellent specimens of Renaissance styles can 
be seen both at Oxford and at Cambridge. The 
beautiful Gate of Honour was built about 1570 by 
Theodore Havenius at Caius College, Cambridge ; 
and at Oxford the various buildings at Christ 
Church College were built under the direct super- 
vision of Cardinal Wolsey, and his cardinal’s hat is 
still used there as a badge. At the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford there are also fine examples of 
Renaissance architecture to be studied, 
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Among the large private houses which show the 
classical taste of this period in an excellent way 
may be particularly instanced Longleat House ir 
Wiltshire, Wollaton House in Nottinghamshire, 
Longford Castle in Wiltshire, and Hardwicke and 
Haddon Halls in Derbyshire, ali of sixteenth- 
century workmanship. 

In the seventeenth century Renaissance feeling 
became more directly evident, and a great English 
artist appeared to fix it definitely, with certain 
insular modifications, as the foundation of future 
buildings in England. Inigo Jones was always a 
close student and follower of the celebrated Italian 
architect Andrea Palladio (1518-1580), whose 
work is plentiful on the Continent, especially in 
Italy, and whose principles have been adopted 
almost universally ever since his time. 

Inigo Jones designed a palace at Whitehall for 
James I, but it was never finished. The plans of 
the palace still exist, and show that if it had been 
completed it would have been one of the very finest 
Renaissance buildings in Europe. The banqueting 
hall of the palace still remains and is the home of 
the Royal United Service Institution in Whitehall, 
and, out of one of its windows Charles I stepped to 
his execution. Inigo Jones did a large amount of 
work of a less important kind in England: he 
designed St. Paul’s Church in Covent Garden, 
which has a curious frontage to the east; and 
among the many large and beautiful private houses 
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designed by him one of the finest is Wilton House, 
near Salisbury, the seat of the Earl of Pembroke. 

Among the contemporary architects with Inigo 
Jones was one, considerably his junior, who was 
very largely influenced by his work and teaching. 


FIG.64. EASP END OF ST. PAUL’S CHURCH, COVENT GARDEN, 
LONDON 
This was Christopher Wren. When London was 
more or less destroyed by fire in 1666, Wren was 
working as a student in Paris. His name was, 
however, well known as an architect of great 
promise, because of his most successful design for 
the Sheldonian Theatre at Oxford, and he was 
especially chosen to rebuild St. Paul’s Cathedral in 
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London, which had been completely destroyed in 
the great fire. 

St. Paul’s is the finest Protestant ‘church in the 
world, and shows how strongly Renaissance 
principles were assimilated by Wren’s genius. The 
dome of St. Paul’s is the most finely proportioned 
dome of its kind existing. Much discussion took 
place many years ago concerning the interior 
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decoration of St. Paul’s Cathedral, and whether Sir 
Christopher Wren ever intended it to be coloured 
in any way. One suggestion was to overlay all the 
interior stonework with thin slices of coloured 
marbles, as was done in the early Christian 
churches at Ravenna, and can still be seen in the 
Church of the Gesuiti at Venice, which is inlaid 
throughout with arabesques of green marble 
on a white marble ground. The suggestion was 
negatived. 
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Sir James Thornhill decorated the interior of the 
dome with designs in monochrome, but since that 
a considerable amount of mosaic work in rich colour 
has been put in the spandrels of the dome arches 
with admirable effect. At Ravenna the Church of 
San Vitale is almost all covered with brilliant — 
mosaics, which are apparently as good now as they 
were in the fifth or sixth century ; but the churches 
at Ravenna are all quite small as compared with 
St. Paul’s; nevertheless they set an admirable 
example for churches of any size or style, for 
mosaics look well both in Italy and in England. 

But no doubt the large majority of Palladian 
churches abroad are white inside, and depend upon 
proportion for beauty rather than upon colour. 
The sense of quiet coolness that is felt on entering 
one of the cool white graceful Renaissance churches 
in Italy is undoubtedly delightful; but in our 
northern climate there seems to be rather a craving 
for warmth than for coolness, and for that reason 
warm colour is grateful wherever possible. 

Wren is buried in St. Paul’s, and his epitaph, 
which can be seen there—‘‘ Si monumentum 
requiris circumspice ”—points indeed to the most 
magnificent memorial that any man could ever 
have. 

There are many smaller churches in London that 
were designed by Sir Christopher Wren, and they 
are all charming. Among the best of them are 
those of St. Michael, Cornhill; St. Mary-le-Bow, 
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Cheapside; St. Bride, Fleet Street; St. James, 
Piccadilly ; and St. Stephen, Walbrook. Among 
secular works a considerable part of Hampton 
Court Palace and numerous bits both at Oxford 
and Cambridge testify to the genius of our 
greatest native architect. 

James Gibbs in the early part of the eighteenth 
century designed the noble circular Radcliffe 
Library at Oxford, and the well-known church of 
St. Martin-in-the-Fields in Trafalgar Square. The 
interior of this church is very fine, but it is 
somewhat marred by a peculiarly ungraceful 
management of the capitals of the pillars in the 
nave. 

Sir William Chambers, who worked in the latter 
half of the eighteenth century, designed Somerset 
House in the Strand, which is still the finest recent 
example of a large building in the style inaugurated 
in London by Inigo Jones. The brothers Adam, 
who were also very eminent contemporary archi- 
tects, designed the Admiralty buildings in White- 
hall and numerous large country houses, such as 
Holkham House, Norfolk, and Luton House, 
Bedfordshire. But the Adams are now best 
remembered by the numerous details in carved 
and plaster work which abound in the interior 
decorations of their buildings. Mantelpieces, 
friezes, ceilings especially show the delicate classical 
taste of both the Adam brothers. Indeed, so 
delicate and graceful is their smaller ornamental 
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design that it is continually found applied to 
furniture and even to silver plate with admirable 
effect. 

Renaissance designs were very prevalent here in 
the early part of the nineteenth century, and they 
were undoubtedly very popular. The Church of 
St. Pancras in London, designed by W. Inwood, 
shows this very clearly. Decimus Burton carried 
out similar principles in his designs for the 
Athenzum Club and the Senior United Service 
Club, both in Pall Mall, as well as in the fine arch 
at Constitution Hill, Hyde Park Corner, and the 
small lodges at the gates of Hyde Park. He also 
designed many of the domestic buildings at 
St. Leonards-on-Sea. 

Sir Robert Smirke designed the present front of 
the British Museum in pure Ionic style. It is open 
to some criticism, but is undoubtedly very dignified 
and noble, as well as being suitable from an 
antiquarian point of view. 

The National Gallery in Trafalgar Square, as 
well as the older part of University College in 
Gower Street, were designed by William Wilkins 
early in the nineteenth century. Later in the 
same century came the extremely fine St. George’s 
Hall, Liverpool, designed by Harvey Elmes, and 
the Law Courts in the Strand by George Street. 
In this last building, although in the main it 
retains Renaissance feeling generally, may be 
found signs of the appearance of new ideas adapt- 
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ing themselves to modern conditions, and to some 
extent the germ of a new style. 

Our old Houses of Parliament were burnt down 
in 1834, and an open competition was presently 
held in London for architects offering plans for a 
new building, either in Elizabethan or Gothic style, 
to replace the old one. This competition was won 
by the beautiful design sent in by Sir Charles Barry, 
in the Gothic style, and in due time the building 
was finished, and it was opened by Queen Victoria 
in 1852. 

No building in the worid can appear finer than 
our present Houses of Parliament, seen from across 
the noble river at the side of which it is placed. 
Although this delightful example of Gothic 
suitability to our climatic conditions has not been 
directly much followed, it is possible and even 
likely that its beauty has, and will have, consider- 
able effect on the work of succeeding architects. 
Whenever our new national style develops—if, 
indeed, we ever can get away from our present 
composite condition of mind—it is quite probable 
that Gothic principles will have a large place in it. 

Another still more recent building goes back for 
its inspiration to an earlier style even than the 
Gothic, as the magnificent Westminster Cathedral, 
designed by J. F. Bentley, goes to Byzantium for 
its inspiration. Byzantine art is full of colour, 
and whenever the Westminster Cathedral is 
finished it also will be full of colour, as indeed such 
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of its side chapels as are done already are. Mosaics 
are the ideal decorations for interiors of churches, 
and it is much to be hoped that their use is 
becoming more general. The early Christian 
churches at Ravenna are all splendidly adorned 
with mosaic work, still quite good although it was 
done in the fifth or sixth century. 

There are flat concrete domes on the roof, which 
are of the greatest interest from a technical point 
of view, because they show that modern architects 
can now build a flat dome—like the wonderful one 
at St. Sophia at Constantinople—safely and easily, 
by the use of that most valuable of modern build- 
ing inventions, reinforced concrete, which, when 
its powers are better understood, may in its train 
bring an entirely new school of building design 
into existence, radically different from anything 
built of brick or stone. 

- Our greatest architect now is Sir Aston Webb, in 
whose personality the high artistic value of 
architecture has at last been acknowledged, as he 
has recently been elected President of the Royal 
Academy, the first architect to hold that position. 

Sir Aston Webb refronted John Nash’s old 
facade of Buckingham Palace—a grateful change, 
which had been wanted for a long time. He also 
happily designed the architectural part of Sir T. 
Brock’s memorial to Queen Victoria, by far the 
finest out-of-doors memorial in London. 

In the case of the grand Admiralty Arch at the 
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eastern end of the Mall, Sir Aston Webb has suc- 
ceeded in producing a noble piece of architecture 
on entirely novel lines to us in England, and one 


which is a most important addition to our many 
fine buildings in London. 
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GLOSSARY 


Abacus.—A square tile on the top of a column. 
Also sometimes round or octagonal. 
Aisle.—The parts of a church at the sides of the 

nave or transepts, if divided off by columns. 
Altar.—In ancient times the altar was always of 
wood, 
It 
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Apse.—A semicircular or rectangular space at the 
altar end of a church. 

Architrave.—The part of a building just above the 
columns. 

Archivolt.—A separate arch on the wall over an 
archway. Like a small and_ inefficient 
dripstone. 

Buttress.—A projecting support to a wall. When 
only fastened at the top and at the base it is 
called a “ flying ” buttress. 

Canopy.—An ornamental dripstone. 

Chancel.—The part of a church round or about the 
altar in non-collegiate churches. 

Choir.—The part of a church round or about the 
altar in collegiate churches. 

Clerestory—The part of the nave just below the 
roof, pierced with windows. The “ clear ”’ 
story. 

Collegiate Church.—A church that has a college of 
dean, canons, and prebendaries. 

Corbel.—A small bracket projecting from a wall. 

Crocket.—A leaf ornament, somewhat on the lines 
of a shepherd’s crook, projecting from the 
upper edge of lines of masonry. 

Cusp.—A pointed projection, usually on the inside 
of an arch. 

Dripstone.—A narrow moulding set over an arch 
in order to preserve it from rain. The 
ends are often supported by ornamental 
corbels, 
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Impost.,—A support for an arch when there is not 
a column. 

Jamb.—The inner edge of a doorway or window 
opening. 

Iierne.—A rib crossing the spandrels of a vaulted 
roof. 

Lintel.—A horizontal beam at the top of a doorway" 
opening. 

Mullion.—A perpendicular rib of stone or wood 
dividing a window into separate lights. 

Nave.~—The opposite part of a church to that 
where the altar is. It may be rectangular 
or circular. 

Ogee.—An arch with reversed curves at its on 

Pediment—A triangular gable, sometimes 
** broken.” 

Pinnacle.—A small tower or spire. 

Piscina.—A shallow stone sink used for washing 
the holy vessels in. 

Quoin.—A corner stone. 

Sedilia.—Seats near the altar for the officiating 
priests. 

Severey.—The triangular spaces between the ribs 
of a vaulted roof. 

Soffit—The innermost part of a Bodo: window, or 
other opening. 

Spandrel.—A triangular space enclosed by the 
upper edges of contiguous arches and a 
straight moulding above them. 

Steeple.—A tower with a rectangular, circular, or 
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polygonal building on the top of it, tapering 
upwards from its base to its pointed top. 

Stoup.—A small basin, without drainage, in the 
wall of a church near the main doorway. 
Used for holy water. 

Tower.—A rectangular, circular, or polygonal 
building, flat-topped, rising from the ground 
or roof of the building to which it belongs, 
and higher than the roof. 

Tracery.—The outlines of the stone or wood 
ornamentation of windows. 

Transom.—A horizontal rib crossing the mullions 
of a window at right angles. 

Trifortwum.—A passage over the aisles of a church. 

Turret.—A small tower. 

Tympanium.—The space between the flat lintel of 
a doorway and the arch above it. 
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Kidd (Benjamin) — 

THE ScIENCE OF Power. Ninth Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
SociaL Evotution. A New Edition. Demy 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. <A 
PHILOSOPHER WITH NATURE. Second Edition. Crown 8yo. 6s, net. 
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Kipling (Rudyard). BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS. 
221st Thousand. Fifty-fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. Also 
Feap. 8vo, 6s. net. ; leather, 7s. 6d. net. Also a Service Edition. Two 
volumes. Square Fcap. 8vo. Each 3s. net. 


THE SEVEN SEAS. 172ud Thousand. Thirty-fourth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. Also Feap. 8vo, 6s. net ; leather, 


7s. 6d. net. Also a Service Edition. Two Volumes. Square Feap, 
8vo. Each 3s. net. 


THE FIVE NATIONS. 1 38th Thousand. Twenty-second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. Also Feap. 8vo, 6s. net; leather, 


7. 6d.net. Also a Service Edition. Two volumes, Square Feap. 8vo. 
Each 3s. net, 


DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES. 103rd Thousand. Thirty- 


seventh Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. Also Feap. 8vo, 6s. net; 
leather, 7s. 6d. net. Also a Service Edition. Two volumes. Square 
Feap. 8vo. Each 3S. net. 


THE YEARS BETWEEN, 95th Thousand. Crown 8vo, 


7s. 6d. net. Also Feap. 8vo, 6s. net. ; leather, 7s. 6d. net. Also a 
Service Edition. Two volumes. Square Feap. 8vo, Each 3S, net, 


TWENTY POEMS FROM RUDYARD KIPLING. 
376th Thousand. Fcap. 8vo, Is. net. 


A KIPLING ANTHOLOGY—VERSE : Selected from 


the Poetry of Rupyarp Kirtinc. Third Edition, Feap. 8yo, 6s. 
net. Leather, 7s. 6d. net, 


Lamb (Charles and Mary). THE COMPLETE WORKS. 
Edited by E. V. Lucas. “A New and Revised Edition in six volumes. 
With Frontispiece, Feap. 8vo. Each 6s. net. 

The Volumes are :-— 
1,_ MISCELLANEOUS Prose. lr. Eta AnD THE Last Essays 


oF Exta. 1. Booxs For CHILDREN. Iv. PLays AND Poems. 
v. and vi. Lerrers, 


Lankester (Sir Ray) — 


SCIENCE FROM AN Easy CHarr, First{Series. Illustrated. Fifteenth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. Also Feap. 8vo, 2s. net. ScIENCE 
FROM AN Easy Cnatr. Second Series. Illustrated, Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. Also as Morr SCIENCE FROM AN Easy CHarr, 
Feap. 8vo, 2s. net, DIVERSIONS OF A NATURALIST. Illustrated, 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. SECRETS OF EARTH AND SEA, 
Illustrated. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net, GREAT AND 
SMALL Tuincs. Illustrated, Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


Lesearboura (A. C.). RADIO ¥OR EVERYBODY. 
Edited by R. L, SMirH-Rosr, M.Sc, Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 
net, 


Lodge (Sir Oliver) — 

MAN AND THE Universe, Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, net ; also Feap. 8vo, 
2s. net; THe SurvivaL or MAN; A Study in Unrecognized Human 
Faculty, Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net; also Feap. 8vo, 2s. net; Rrason 
AND BELIEF, 2s, net; THE SUBSTANCE oF Fartx, 2s, net; RaymMonp 
REVISED, 6s. net, 


Lucas (E. V.)— 


Tue Lire or Cuartrs Lams, two volumes, Feap, 8vo, 21s. net; 
Epwin Austin Abbey, R.A,, 2 vols., £6 6s. net ; VERMEER OF De rt, 
Feap. 4to, ros. 6d. net, A WANDERER IN HOLLanD, ros. 6d. net; A 
WANDERER IN Lonpony, ros. 6d. net ; Lonpon REvIsITED Ios. 6d. net ; 
A WANDERER IN Paris, Crown 8vo, ros. 6d. net ; also Feap. 8vo, 6s. 
net; A WANDERER IN FLORENCE, 10s, 6d, net; A WANDERER IN 
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VENICE, tos. 6d. net; THe Open Roap: A Little Book for 
Wayfarers, Feap. 8vo, 6s. 6d. net; THE FrreENDLY Town: A Little 
Book for the Urbane, 6s. net. Also an edition illustrated by CLAUDE 
A. SHEPPERSON, 10s. 6d. net. FIRESIDE AND SUNSHINE, 6s. net; 
CHARACTER AND ComMepy, 6s. net; THE GENTLEST ART: A Choice 
of Letters by Entertaining Hands, 6s. 6d. net; THz Seconp Post, 
6s. net; Her InrinitrE Variety: A Feminine Portrait Gallery, 6s. 
net ; Goop Company : A Rally of Men, 6s. net ; ONE Day AND ANOTHER, 
6s. net ; OLp Lamps For New, 6s. net ; LoITERER’s HARVEST, 6s. net ; 
CLoup AND SILVER, 6s. net; A BoswELL oF BAGHDAD AND OTHER 
Essays, 6s. net; "Twixt EacLe anp Dove, 6s. net; THE PHANTOM 
JOURNAL, AND OTHER EssAys AND DIVERSIONS, 6s. net ; GIVING AND 
RECEIVING, 6s. net ; LucK OF THE YEAR, 6s, net ; SPECIALLY SELECTED } 
A Choice of Essays, illustrated by G. L. Stampa, 7s. 6d. net ; URBAN- 
ITIES, illustrated by G. L. Srampa, 7s. 6d. net; You Know WHat 
PrEopPLe ARE, illustrated by GrorcE Morrow, 5s. net; THE BriTIsH 
ScHoo.t: An Anecdotal Guide to the British Painters and Paintings 
in the National Gallery, 6s. net; Rovinc East AND RovinG WEST: 
Notes gathered in India, Japan, and America, 5s. net. 


Lynd (Robert) THE BLUE LION. Fcap. 8vo, 6s. net. 


MeDougall (William). AN INTRODUCTION AK©) 
SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY. Eighteenth Edition. Cr. 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


BODY AND MIND: A History anp A DEFENCE OF 
AnimiIsM. With Diagrams. Sixth Edition. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net, 


AN OUTLINE OF PSYCHOLOGY. Demy 8vo, 12s. net. 
NATIONAL WELFARE AND NATIONAL DECAY. 


With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s, net. 


Maeterlinck (Maurice) — 

Tue Buivue Birp: A Fairy Play in Six Acts, 6s. net and 2s. net; 
THE BETROTHAL, Fcap., 6s. net, paper 3s. 6d. net ; MARY MAGDALENE, ¢ 
5s. [met and 2s. net; DEATH, 3s. 6d. net; OuR ETERNITY, 6s. net; 
Tue UNKNown GUEST, 6s. net; THE WRACK OF THE STORM, 6s. net ; 
THE MIRACLE OF SAINT ANTHONY: A Play in One Act, 3s. 6d. net ; 
THE BURGOMASTER OF STILEMONDE: A Play in Three Acts, 5s. net; 
MounTAIN Patus, 6s. net; Tyrityi, Told for Children (illustrated), 
2ts.net. (The above books are Translated by A. TEIXEIRA DE MaT70S.) 
Poems, 5s. net (Done into English by BERNARD M1AiLt); THE CLoupD 
THAT LirteD and THE POWER OF THE DrAD: Two Plays, Translated 
by F. M. Arxiyson, 7s. 6d. net; THe Great Secret (Translated by 
BERNARD MIAtt), 7s. 6d. net. 


Marriott (J. A. R.) ECONOMICS AND ETHICS. Demy 


8vo, Ios. 6d. net. 


Methuen (A.)) AN ANTHOLOGY OF MODERN 
VERSE. With Introduction by RoBert Lynv. Thirteenth Edition, 
Fcap. 8vo, 6s. net. Thin paper, leather, 7s. 6d. net. 4 

SHAKESPEARE TO HARDY: AN ANTHOLOGY OF 


EncuisH Lyrics. Third Edition. Feap. 8vo, 6s. net. Leather, 
7s. 6d. net. 


Milne (A. A.)— 
Not tuatit Matters. Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo,6s.net. IrIMay, 
Fourth.Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 6s. net. THE SuNNy Sipe. Crown 8vo, 6s. net, 


Norwood (Gilbert) GREEK TRAGEDY. Demy §8vo, 


12s, 6d. net. 


Oxenham (John), Eight Volumes of Poems. Small Pott 
8vo, 1s. 3d. net each volume. 
Brees In AMBER. 2s. net. ALL’Ss WELL; THE Kinc’s HicH Way; 
THE VISION SPLENDID; THE Fiery Cross; Hrarts CoUuRAGEOUS}; 
HicH Attars; ALL CLEAR! 
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Perry (W. J.). THE CHILDREN OF THE SUN. Demy 


8vo, 18s. net. 

THE ORIGIN OF MAGIC AND RELIGION. Crown 
8vo, 6s. net. 

Petrie (W. M. Flinders), A HISTORY OF EGYPT. 


Illustrated. Six Volumes, Crown 8vo, each gs. net. 

1. From tHe Ist ro XVITH Dynasty. Tenth Edition, Revised 
(12s. net.) wu. THE XVIITH AND XVIIItTH Dynasties, Sixth Edition. 
ui. XIXtH Tro XXXrH Dynasties, Second Edition. 1v. Ecyrt 
UNDER THE Proremarc Dynasty. J. P. MAHAFFY. Second Edition. v. 
EcyrpT unpER Roman RULE. J. G. Mirne. Second Edition. yt. 
Ecyrt In THE Mippxe AGEs, STANLEY LanE-Pootr. Second Edition. 


Pollitt (Arthur W.). THE ENJOYMENT OF MUSIC. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

Ponsonby (Arthur), ENGLISH DIARIES. — Second 
Edition. Demy 8vyo, ats. net. 

Rees (J. F.). A SOCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL HISTORY 
OF ENGLAND. 1815-1918. Second Edition, Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


Robinson (W. Heath). HUMOURS OF GOLF. Demy 
4to, 7s. 6d. net. 


Smith (C. Fox). SAILOR TOWN DAYS. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

SEA SONGS AND BALLADS, I9I7-1922. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

Smith (S. 6, Kaines), LOOKING AT PICTURES. 
Illustrated. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo, 6s. net. 

Stevenson (R. L.). THE LETTERS OF ROBERT 
LOUIS STEVENSON TO HIS FAMILY AND FRIENDS. Selected 
and Edited by Sir Srpney Corvin. Four Volumes. Fifth 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 6s. net each. 

Tatchell (Frank). THE HAPPY TRAVELLER: A 
Book For Poor Men. Third Edition, Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

Thomson (Prof. J. Arthur). WHAT IS MAN? Crown 
8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 

Tilden (W. T.)— 

Tue Arr or Lawn TENNIS, Illustrated. Fifth Edition, Crown 8vo, 
6s. net. Lawn TENNIS FOR Younc PLAYERS; LAwn ‘TENNIS FOR 
Crus Prayers; Lawn Tennis FOR Matcu Prayers, Each Feap, 
8vo, 2s. 6d. net. SINGLES AND Dousies, Illustrated, Second Edi- 
tion. Crown 8vo, 6s. net, 

Tileston (Mary W.). DAILY STRENGTH FOR DAILY 
NEEDS. Twenty-eighth Edition, Mcdium 16mo, 3s. 6d. net. 

Turner (W. J.). MUSIC AND LIFE. Crown 8vo, 
7s. 6d. net. 

Underhill (Evelyn), MYSTICISM. aA Study jin the 
Nature and Development of Man's Spiritual Consciousness. Tenth 
Edition, Demy 8yo, 15S. net. 

THE LIFE OF THE SPIRIT AND THE LIFE OF 
TO-DAY. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. net. 


Vardon (Harry), HOW TO PLAY: GOiR Ulustrated. 


Seventeenth Edition, Crown 8vo, 5s. 6d. net, 
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Waterhouse (Elizabeth). A LITTLE BOOK OF LIFE 
AND DEATH. Selected and Arranged. Twenty-first Edition. 
Small Pott 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net; paper, 1s. 6d. net. 


Wilde (Oscar) THE WORKS OF OSCAR WILDE. 


Fifteen Volumes. Fcap. S8vo, each 6s. 6d. net. Some also Fcap. 
8vo, 2s. net. 

1. Lorp ARTHUR SAVILE’S CRIME AND THE PoRTRAIT OF Mr. 
W. H. wu. THe DucHuess or Papua. 1. Poems. iv. Lapy 
WINDERMERE’S Fan. v. A WoMAN OF NO IMPORTANCE. VI. 
An IDEAL HusBAND. vil. THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EARNEST. 
vi. A Housr— oF POMEGRANATES. IX. INTENTIONS. x. DE 
PROFUNDIS AND Prison LETTERS. XI. Essays. x1II. SALOME 
A FLORENTINE TRAGEDY, AND LA SAINTE COURTISANE. XIII A 
Critic IN Patt MALL. XIV. SELECTED PROSE OF OscAR WILDE. 
xv. ArT AND DEcORATION. XvI. For Love oF THE KinG: A 
Burmese Masque (5s. net). 


A HOUSE OF POMEGRANATES. Illustrated. Crown 


4to, 21s. net. 

Wilding (Anthony F.), Lawn-Tennis Champion 1g91o-1g11. 
ON THE COURT AND OFF. Illustrated. Eighth Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


Young (G. Winthrop). MOUNTAIN CRAFT.  Illus- 
. trated. Demy 8vo, £1, 5s. net. 


The Antiquary’s Books 


Illustrated. Demy 8vo, tos. 6d. net each volume 


ANCIENT PAINTED GLASS IN ENGLAND; ARCHOLOGY AND FALsE ANTI- 
guitres; THE BrELits oF ENGLAND; THE BRASSES OF ENGLAND; 
Cettic ART IN PAGAN AND CHRISTIAN TIMES; CHURCHWARDENS’ 
Accounts; THE Domespay IngQuEst; THE CASTLES AND WALLED 
Towns OF ENGLAND; EncGLIsH CHURCH FURNITURE; ENGLISH 
CostuME, from Prehistoric Times to the End of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury; Encrish Monastic Lire; EncGLisH SEALS; Fork-LorE as 
AN HISTORICAL SCIENCE; THE GILDS AND COMPANIES OF LONDON ; 
Tue HERMITS AND ANCHORITES OF ENGLAND; THE MANOR AND 
ManoriAL Recorps; THE Mepi#vaL HospiraAts oF ENGLAND; 
Orv ENGLISH INSTRUMENTS OF Music; OLD ENGLISH LIBRARIES; 
Otp Servicr Books OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH; PaRISH LIFE IN 
MepiavaL ENGLAND; THE PARISH REGISTERS OF ENGLAND; 
REMAINS OF THE PREHISTORIC AGE IN ENGLAND; THE ROMAN ERA 
IN BritaIn; RoMANo-BrITISH BUILDINGS AND EARTHWORKS; THE 
RoyaL Forests oF ENGLAND; THE ScHooLs oF MepIa&vAL ENG- 
LAND ; SHRINES OF BRITISH SAINTS. 


& The Arden Shakespeare 

Demy 8vo, 6s. net each volume 

An edition of Shakespeare in Single Plays. Edited with 
a full Introduction, Textual Notes, and a Commentary at 
the foot of the page. The edition is now complete in 
thirty-nine volumes. 
Classics of Art 

Edited by Dr. J. H. W. Laine 

Illustrated. Wide Royal 8vo, from 15s. net to £3, 3s. net. 


Tur Art OF THE GREEKS; THE ART OF THE ROMANS; CHARDIN; 
DONATELLO ; FLORENTINE SCULPTORS ; GEORGE ROMNEY ; GHIRLANDAIO; 
LAWRENCE; MICHELANGELO; RAPHAEL; REMBRANDT’S PAINTINGS; 
Rugpens; TinTORETTO; TITIAN; TURNER'S SKETCHES AND Draw- 
INGS; VELAZQUEZ, 
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The “ Complete ’’ Series b 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo, from 5s. net to 18s. net 


THE CompLeTe AIRMAN; THE CoMPLETE AMATEUR Boxer; THE 
ComPLETE ATHLETIC TRAINER; THE COMPLETE BILLIARD PLAYER; 
Tue Complete Cook; THE CoMPLETE FoxHUNTER; THE COMPLETE 
GOLFER ; THE CoMPLETE HockEy PLAYER; THE COMPLETE HORSEMAN; 
Tue CoMPLETE JuJITSUAN (Crown 8vo) ; THE COMPLETE LAWN TENNIS 
PLAYER; THE ComMPLETE Mororist; THE CoMPLETE MOUNTAINEER ; 
THe CoMPLETE OARSMAN; THE COMPLETE PHOTOGRAPHER; THE 
CompLeTe RucBy FooTBALLER, ON THE NEW ZEALAND SYSTEM ; 
THE CoMPLeTE SHOT; THE ComPLeTe Swimmer; THE COMPLETE 
YACHTSMAN, 


The Connoisseur’s Library 
Illustrated. Wide Royal 8vo, 31s. 6d. net. 


EnGLIsH CoLourED Books; Ercuincs; EvuRopraNn ENAMELS; FINE 
Books ; GLASS ; GOLDSMITHS’ AND SILVERSMITHS’ Work; 
ILLUMINATED Manuscripts; Ivortes; JEWELLERY; MEZZOTINTS 3 
MINIATURES ; PoRCELAIN; SEALS; Woop ScULPTURE. 


Eight Books by R. S. Surtees 


With the original Illustrations in Colour by J. LEEcH and 
others. ‘ 


Fcap. 8vo, 6s. net and 7s. 6d. net. 


Ask Mamma; HAnpDLEy Cross; Hawsuck GranceE ; Hitiincpon Har; 
JORROCKS’s JAUNTS AND JOLLITIES; MR. SPONGE’s SPORTING Tour; 
Mr. Facry Romrorp’s Hounps; PLAIN or RINGLETS ? 


Plays 
Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


KisMET; Mirestonrs; TypHoon; AN IDEAL HusBAnD; Tur Ware 
Casr; GENERAL Post; THE GREAT ADVENTURE; THE Honry- 
moon ; Across THE BorDER (Crown 8yo), 


Fiction 


Novels by Ricwarp Bacor, H. C. Battery, ARNOLD BENNETT, G. A 
BirMINGH AM, MArjorir Bowen, EpGar RIck Burrovucus, G. K. Curs- 
TERTON, JOSEPH CONRAD, DorotHy Conyers, Marte Coretut, BEATRICE 
HaRRADEN, R. S, HicnEns, ANTHONY Hope, W. W. Jacons, E. V. Lucas 
STEPHEN McKenna, Lucas Maret, A, E. W. Mason, W. B. MAXWELL, 
ARTHUR Morrison, JOHN OXENHAM, SIR GILBERT PARKER, ALICE PERRIN. 
Ep¥N PHILLpPotts, RICHARD Pryce, Q,” W. Perr Rivce, H. G. Wruts, 
and C. N. and A. M. Wi.tamson, s 


A Complete List can be had on application, 


Methuen’s Half-Crown and Two Shilling Series 


These are series of copyright books—fiction and general literature— 
which have been such a popular success. If you will obtain lists of the 
series you will see that they contain more books by distinguished writers 


than any other series. You will find the volumes at al < 
all railway bookstalls. wre a) Sc 
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